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r j and kept up a perpetual agitation, both inside and I While others may learn it in the printed book, it has 
! outside the Federal capital, on the subject. been reserved to'us to learn it in three years of ha T d, 

At last, the devilish aggressions of the North cul -1 bloody battle ; but we have learned it well. The re- 
mmated in the election of Lincoln—a radical Aboli- j flection of the sun upon its red characters has 
tionist, who had made public declaration “ that the > printed it deep in our hearts. It is not with us a 
Union could not remain half white, half black ”; that ! thing of memory ; but a thing of life. I tell you that 
■ lessons learned under such circumstances are not to 
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an invasion of negroes. 

From the K. Y. Dsil 7 Neve. 

The smiling Valley of Virginia Gen. Grant—lend- 
■ „ himself to the most infamous suggestions of Black 
Republicanism—has ordered to be made “ a barren 
waste.” The expulsion of the women and children 
from Atlanta, the murders of soldiers in Missouri, 
and the savage determination of Black Republican 
fanaticism at Washington, are all combining to dark¬ 
en the conflict of the sections into one of fierce re- 
-enge. The refusal to exchange prisoners of war, 
and the horrible policy of resting the prospect of 
eonquest on the steady progress ot killing and maim¬ 
ing all the able-bodied men of the South, are coop¬ 
erating with other causes of the same cruel char¬ 
acter, in degrading the war into one of indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter. In the name of God and humanity, 
jn the name of civilization, in the name of all the 
proud memories of our fathers, must we go on thus 
in a descent which will certainly end in the horrible 
spectacle of two people of the' same race, language, 
and religion, fighting under the black flag ? 

Christianity, civilization, humanity, all Eet aside, 
do not the horrors of our work of impossible con- 
qnest threaten us with fearful teprisals ? The coun¬ 
try which witnessed the orderly forbearance of two 
successive invasions of these Federal States, has 
looked on with terror at the wild justice of revenge 
which surged, and roared, and leaped up, in voiceful 
vengeance, from the burning homes of Chambersburg. 
Have we no grounds for apprehension that the poi¬ 
soned cup which the Sheridans, and the Grants, and 
the Shermans, are presenting to the lips of the South, 
may not be pressed, with even more savage spirit, to 
our own ? Our fears may well teach us mercy, even 
though the Administration may lead the world to 
suppose that our humanity has been replaced by the 
passions of a wolf or the promptings of a devil! 

The arithmetic of killing and wounding has worked 
for these States with terrible fatality. The conscrip¬ 
tions of the South keep full pace with all our efforts 
fur reinforcement; for, while she has now, doubtless, 
hd army much less, numerically, than our own, the 
proportion of that force to ours, is fully as high as 
that which she has been able to maintain at any 
stage of the war. At home she is, doubtless, able to 
hold her own ; but, goaded to madness, she chafes 
within her earthworks like a caged tiger. The re¬ 
venge into which she is stuDg by a savage fierceness 
unknown to civilized war, there is good reason to 
fear, she will make every effort of desperation to 
slake in invasion. 

The slaves of the South can be made to supply 
an excellent material for infantry. Docile and of 
great physical strength, they may be converted into 
a soldiery in six or eight months. Under command 
of officers to whom they have rendered a life-long, 
unquestioning obedience, and to whom they pay an 
affectionate devotion, they may be molded into an 
invincible machine under the direction of a man of 
military genius. Events are moving rapidly toward 
that conclusion. Negroes of the South became at¬ 
tached to the Confederate armies in the capacity, at 
first, of servants. The demand for men increasing, 
they were next admitted by Congress to approach 
the status of a soldier by their employment as at¬ 
taches of the commissariat. Recruitment demands 
pressing still more closely on the whites of the South, 
the journals of Richmond, falling in with a policy 
recommended twelve months ago by the Legislature 
of Alabama or Mississippi, insist now that negroes 
be sent into the field to do, in battle, the duties of the 
soldier. This reserve policy of the Confederates pro¬ 
mises, if the necessity shall be held to demand such 
a step, to force upon the Federal government half a 
dozen additional drafts; for, onee adopted, it will 
recruit the ranks of the South to the extent of at least 
three hundred thousand men. 

The enormous reserves available among tbe slaves 
of the South may, in the present temper of the Con¬ 
federates, be ordered to the field at the suggestion of 
revenge. The barbarities of Black Republican inva¬ 
sion may, it is true, provoke to reprisal, before even 
the end of this year, by an invasion or a wild cavalry 
dash, with fire and sword, throughout the peaceful 
fields and innoffensive populations of Ohio and Penn¬ 
sylvania. Ought not this, even as a possibility, re¬ 
strain the hand of the Federal war-makers, in con¬ 
sideration for the people on this side of the border ? 
But, saved, happily, from the immediate curse of re¬ 
prisal, may we not, with very grave reason, look 
with something like certainty for the descent of that 
curse upon our fields and homesteads before the fall 
of the leaves oi next Autumn, at the hands of a 
horde of savage Africans? The ferocity that is dow 
at work at all points of the field of conflict will have 
very soon entered the very depths of the soul of the 
Southern people, and, festering there into a passion 
of fierce vengeance, may, in that form, be reasonably 
feared to employ, if it can find satiety in no other 
way, hundreds of thousands of black soldiers in an 
Evasion of barbarous revenge. The barbarities of 
Black Republicanism threaten thus to extend beyond 
fhe South, by letting loose upon our fields and fire¬ 
sides the brand of fierce reprisal, and upon the lives 
and persons of our people—men and women—all the 
evil passions of an army of semi-savages. Pennsyl¬ 
vania already owes Mr. Abraham Lincoln an account 
of ruined families and blackened hearth-stones; bgt, 
d his barbarity is allowed to go oa in the lands and 
homes of tbe South, how much more ’terrible is the 
account which will stand between them on the evil 
day when Eome Southern Tamerlane shall have 
Watered in the riuaquehanaa the artillery horses of 
an army of two hundred thousand Africans 1 


slavery must give way to free labor. 

Need we repeat what followed ? Does not every 
one know this war was inaugurated beeause the 
Southern people felt that more silly compromises, 
more bartering away of principles, more concessions 
on our part, would lead to still greater aggressions 
on the part of the Yankees ? Does not everybody j 
know that the first gun fired at Sumter was a States’ : 
right gun, which thundered forth the doctrine that 
each State was a sovereignty, and, ss such, had a 
right to set up or pull down any institution within 
its limits, and that the Federal Congress had 
nothing in the world to do with the demestic institu¬ 
tions of a State? And did not that gun vindicate 
the right of seperate State session, and did not 
secession take place because we all felt that if we 
remained in the Union an Abolition President and an 
Abolition Congress would, before the end of four 
years, jeopardize our great institution—slavey ? 

“ Tha*people of the South are not fighting for 
slavery, but lor independence.” Why, this is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that the South is fighting for inde¬ 
pendence at the expense of slavery. It i3 an ac¬ 
knowledgment that slavery is either an evil or unim¬ 
portant—a doctrine which we hold to be opposed to 
the experience of ethnologists and of every agricultu¬ 
ralist of the South. 

If the new heresy is intended to conciliate Euro¬ 
pean nations it will fail, for it does not tally with our 
history, dB the Southern people know. Tbe first are 
not to be hoodwinked by so transparant a fallacy ; 
the second cannot agree to hold our great industrial 
institution at so low a figure. Is the new heresy in¬ 
tended to conciliate the Yankees ? If so, worse still, 
as we should never consent to eat our words and 
principles face to face with that negro-stealing rj 

Our doctrine is this: We are fighting for indepen¬ 
dence, that onr great and necessary domestic institu- 
SjgM of slavery shall be preserved, and other Aetitu- 
3 of which slavery is the groundwork. 


be forgotten. 

With reference to what we have heard so often, 
that if there ever occurs another revolution of the 
wheel of fortune this thing will be undone, I tell you. 
gentlemen, now that so long as God sitteth upon the 
rim of the universe, so long, if now we pass an eman¬ 
cipation act for the people of Maryland, so long will 
Maryland be free. There exists no power below the 
power of omnipotence ever again to bring slavery 
into Maryland, unless you first deprive her of all her 
present population, and then deprive the General 
government of all power whatever. Nay, more; you 
must not leave one free State among the States of tbe 
North ; because so strong is that feeling now, that if | 
there were but one, she would wage a crusade which 
would gather under her banners the aggregate force 
of the civilized world to sweep out slavery. 

Slavery comes not back to the land from which it 
has once been driven. Onee drive it back, and I 
assure, it will never return. 

Gentlemen are troubled about what is to become 
of the free negroes. God suffers not a sparrow to 
fall upon the ground without his care, aud counts 
the very hairs of onr heads; and I humbly submit 
that he may be trusted with that question. 

Let those who have work for free negroes pay 
them just wages, and all we have will not be near 
enough for the labor we need. There are agencies 
established to bring labor from Scotland and Ireland, 
because we have not labor enough. Some gentlemen 


fetotiotts. 


SLAVERY AS WELL AS SEPARATION 
TOE OBJECT OF TBE REBELLION. 

From the Richmond PuneJi, Sept. 16. 

“The people of the South,” says a cotemporary, 
"are not fighting for slavery, but for independence.” 

Let us look into this matter. It is an easy task, 
? e think, to show np this new-fangled heresy—a 
heresy calculated to do us no good; lor it cannot de- 
eeive foreign statesmen, nor peoples, nor mislead any 
°ae here nor in Yankee land. 

R we have read aright, tho slavery agitation com¬ 
menced in Philadelphia in the infancy of the United 
‘-Ates. The members of Congress from the Southern 
l -Ates were much “ pestered by the Quakers with 
Petitions to free their slaves.” The pestering was one 
^mong other reasons why the Southern members 
Q «ired that the seat of government should be 
moved from Philadelphia. 

New England, with her fanatical Puritan element, 
ding slavery unprofitable on a soil naturally rocky 
mi barren, trausplated the seeds sown by tbe 
g r U , rs ot Pennsylvania, and nursed the abolition 
an? i until ® be beoaiDe universally and notoriously 
trn.M Very- Her lea(iers were foremost in tbe 
son • • wbicb took place on the admission of Mis- 
jn. the Federal Union. So disgusted was John 
com.-n ph on that occasion, and so prophetic of 
secbtmal difficulties, that, although not on 
Somk g terms Wlth Mr - Liay, he proposed that the 
derU? .members of Congress should go home, and 
h- Ared if Mr. Clay would leave the Speaker’s chair, 
th e W °B°W him to Kentucky or to any part of! 

inr? Very rea<ier knows by heart the history of that 
afte ant alaver y agitation in the Federal Congress 
rwards. Every discerning man saw the cloud, at 
o Vp J?° bl gger than the hand of Elijah, swell into 
wuadowing proportions. The Abolitionists stole 
Eresa*°i? 8 by hundreds of thousands, flooded Con-1 
»» With petitions for the emancipation of the rest, I 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
MR. CUSHING, 

Delivered at the Maryland Constitutional Convention. 

Slavery stands to-day before the bar of the people 
of Maryland. Sbe is impeached for having driven 
all free migration to the other States, because free 
men would not come here to live in a free State. She 
is impeached for having stopped immigration, because 
she has blighted our soil with her culture. She has 
refused us education, because education would make 
Abolitionists; and finally she is impeached with hav¬ 
ing brought on this conntry the war in which we are 
now engaged. And the verdict the people of Mary- j 
land give, first in the premonition through this Con¬ 
vention, and then by the ruling voice of the people 
iwhen this Constitution shall be submitted to them, 
will fix forever this much vexed question of slavery;! 
and a verdict will be rendered which posterity for 
all time will applaud. The smile of the civilized 
world will be upon you ; and we may then hope that 
God will smile on both State and nation. 

I come now to the question of compensation for 
slavery by the State. * * * * * * 

Slavery is a nuisance in the State of Maryland, and 
therefore, we claim that it shall be abolished. We 
pay no man for abating a nuisance, and we will not j 
pay for slavery. Not one dollar, not one cent will 
we give. Not a day will we give. We will imme- 
dAtely emancipate ; we will not compensate. The 
voice of th« people has said this before; I say it in I 
the name of my constituency; here upon tVi« iloor. ; 
You may call it robbery; you may call it theft or ; 
any other and milder name that you please. Never-; 
theless the people have so determined. 1 If it is a 
satisfaction to any one to stand against i£e will of 
the people and interpose these straws of Epithets, I 
would not deprive him of that satisfaction. A mad 
dog comes in your way and you shoot him. Forsooth, 
you go not after his owner to pay him. A wild 
bull rushes down the public highway, and you kill 
him ; but you go not to offer payment. You kill him 
because he is a public nuisance in the highway, 
obstructing the rights of the people there. So the 
free people of Maryland have had their rights ob¬ 
structed from tbe beginning of its history until now 
by slavery. 

This kind of property alone, gentlemen tells us, is 
apparently to suffer by this war. But do gentlemen : 
remember that no kind of property in this community 
s yet escaped ? Do gentlemen remember that I 
property has been lost already in this State j 
from confidence in the chivalry than all the slaves 
in Maryland amount to ? Is that class of property 
alone to be cared for? I have never heard an 
appeal to the State of Maryland to compensate citi¬ 
zens of the State for other losses from the effects of 
war. If gentlemen desire that compensation shall be 
given, why not spread it abroad through the land to 
every man who may have suffered? Why pursue 
the same exclusive favoritism towards the slave¬ 
holder which our State has pursued from the begin¬ 
ning ? Our eyes are open. We decline to be led by 
any such favoritism. Maryland to-day is not able 
pay the losses by this war. If the losses already i 
curred by this war were to be paid back to the 
citizens in the form of a funded debt, it would load 
Maryland down so that she could never pay it. 
Forty millions of dollars to be paid by the State 
of Maryland to the owners of slaves! Twenty 
millions of dQllars to be paid by the city, which I 
have the honor to represent, to the lower Counties of 
Maryland for slaves. One third of the population of 
this State, in the city of Baltimore, does not see the 
equity of that proceeding. I can only speak for 

them. Gentlemen from the portion of the State from 
which all that makes the grandeur of the State, its 
future hope and its prosperity is to come, tell you 
that their constituents do not Bee the justness of that 

Is this property alone destroyed? It is safe 
enough in the taxes which it ought to have paid, and 
which it has not paid. Slaves for which the owners 
paid $1,600 were taxed for $400. The taxes have 
been upon the average price of $250 foT 70 years. 
No justice to any but the holder of slaves has been 
tbe constant cry. What became of the poor white 
man who was not a slaveholder—was beneath con¬ 
sideration ? 

The value has beeii destroyed and gone; 
asked to pay for that which does not exist. Did the 
State of Maryland destroy it? The gentleman from 
St. Mary’s (Mr. Billingsley) has told us not. Why, 

then, should the State of Maryland pay for it ? There 
has not been, so far as I have been able to hear, any 
objection to the General government paying if they 
please. But that the State of Maryland should pay 
for a thing which does not exist, and which has no 
value, which by the testimony of the representative of 
one of our strongest slaveholding Counties, Maryland 
has not destroyed, I do not see the justice of. 

There will come to Maryland, in the abolition of 
slavery, sufficient importance and sufficient prosper¬ 
ity to pay her citizens. It may come after long 
years, or it may never come, in the form of Mary And 
being able to wipe out all funded debt; but it will 
certainly and speedily eome in the conveniences of 
the slaveholders themselves, whenlheir free slaves 
perhaps will stay with them, and they will be able 
to hire on favorable terms the labor of the men who 
are now their slaves. As it is now, the slaves will 
not stay; because tbe temptation of freedom lies 
beyond; but when free they will stay. They will 
have to labor, and it will be allevAted by the con¬ 
sciousness that the man is working for himself, and 
not lor another ; that he is working for his wife, and 
not because he is a chattel. It will be the Abor of 
man animated by the desire of providing for his 
family, and not that of a man forced to work for his 

°'There will come immigration into Maryland. 
Free white men, of whom we heard so much, will 
come, because they will then be equal; they will not 
be trodden down ; they will not be denied freedom of | 
speech; they will have the right to speak as they 
think, responsible, too, for the results; they will not be 
legislated for by a class with whom they have no 
sympathies; they will not be legislated for by a class 
the very principles of whose existence are in antag¬ 
onism with the freedom which they enjoyed at 
home. But they will come here to a free and regen¬ 
erated State, a State which has been seventy-four 
years or more learning to be what it ought to have 
been three-quarters of a century ago. We have 


Southern States are to come into Maryland to settle. 
If ever the South A free, if ever the arms of the 
United States shall have closed around her and freed 
her despite herself, and shall have done what under 
the Constitution she guaranteed to do, given her a 
republican form of government, then four millions of 
slaves, for the Abor that will be demanded in that 
territory, will be hut as a drop A the bucket. The 
whole world will scarcely afford Abor enough for 
that immense territory. Their arms will be stretched 
out on every side to freemen everywhere, to till 
those fields where there is prospect before them of 
unlimited wealth. They will stretch forth then' 
hands to the world for aid. Four millions of beings 
for all that vast Southern territory, where you can 
travel for miles, in some places for days and look not 
upon the face of a living human being ! 

When there shall be peace in that land, it may not 
be a place where the man who has owned another 
may care to live with the one be has owned. But 
the 500,000 slave-owners may migrate, andrin one 
year their places would be more than filled by others. 
It is human nature that a man who has owned 
another should be reluctant to employ the man he 
once owned. Power once given, it is hard to take 
away. We cling to it, however bad it may be. 
Every instinct of our heart tells U3 that it is wrong ; 
but from prejudice, education, habit, and convenience, 
we cling to it. 1 can understand how they will 
make the most desperate effort and fight to the last 
gasp to prevent its being taken away. But, gentle¬ 
men, in conclusion, I will tell you one thing. The 
testimony of Maryland, the history of Maryland, the 
government of Maryland upon this question prove 
that 

' The mill of the gods grind slowly, 

But they grind exceedingly small; 

Though with patience stands he waiting, 

With exactness grinds he all.” 


o think that the whole four millions of the fthe’Montgomery Constitution, which 


slaveholders without the slightest let or hindrance, 
doe3 not contain a syllable in the intereet of slavery 
which is not found precisely A this Dred Scott Decision 
of Chief-Justice Taney. There is no shadow of a new 
gnarsnty for this Asiitution except the section that A 
ail newly acquired territory “ slavery shall be re¬ 
cognized and protected by Congress and by the ter¬ 
ritorial government, and the inhabitants of the sev¬ 
eral States shall have the right to take to^such 
territory any slaves Awfully held by them; ” and 
another section securing the right of “ transit and 
sojourn A any State with slaves and other property.” 
Those are just the poAts on which would have been 
secured for slavery under the Federal Constitution, 
had Judge Taney’s interpretation become established 
Aw. 

His removal by death will make an epoch A the 
history of the Supreme Court. Unquestionably hA 
place will be filled by some jurist who A A perfect 
accord with all the great Union principles and anti- 
slavery sentiments which will henceforth control the 
executive and legislative branches of the govern¬ 
ment. It is true that the old Democratic Judges, 
Wayne, Catron, Nelson, Grier and Clifford will still 
constitute half of the Court; but even were they dis¬ 
posed to make another political decision in the inter¬ 
est of slavery, their combined opinions would have 
no effect against the other half of the Court, head¬ 
ed by the Chief Justice. Whatever great ques¬ 
tions may be forced upon the Court in connection 
with the rehabilitation of the States whose peo¬ 
ple have been A rebellion, we may now be confident, 
will be adjudicated iu accordance with the funda¬ 
mental principles of our government, as recognized 
by its founders, and in harmony, too, with the great 
policies imposed upon the country by the necessity of 
destroy Ag the present rebellion, and every possibility 
of its recurrence in the future. 


CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY. 

From the Evening Post. 

When Mr. Taney became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court he waB already considerably past the 
prime of liie ; fea was fifty-nine years of age. He 
had been previously a lawyer A good practice and 
of considerable local repute ; originally a Federalist 
in politics, and at one time of hia life the friend of 
impartial liberty. In defending the Rev. Jacob Grn- 
ber from a charge of inciting slaves to disorder in 
Maryland, in 1818, Mr. Taney used these memorable 
words, which we quote at length as tbe most honor¬ 
able record of his life : “ A hard necessity indeed 
compels ns to endure the evil of slavery for a time. 
’■ is imposed upon us by another nation, while yet 
_ ere A a state of colonial vassalage. It cannot 
be easily or suddenly removed. Yet while it contin¬ 
ues it is a blot on our national character, and every 
real lover of freedom confidently hopes that it will 
be effectually, though it muBt be gradually, wiped 
away, and earnestly looks for the means by which 
this necessary object may be attaAed. And until it 
shall be accomplAhed, until the time shall come when 
we can poAt without a blush to the language held A 
the Declaration of Independence, every friend of hu¬ 
manity will seek to lighten the galling chain of 
sAvery, and better, to tbe utmost of LA power, the 
wretched condition of the slave.” 

Is it not a coAcidence worthy of passAg remark 
that the Chief Justice should have lived to witness 
these noble aspirations of hA youth carried into effect 
by hA fellow-citizens A his native State ? The very 
day on which he died they were voting away forever 
that hideous social and political evil which he once 
lamented so earnestly, and for the extinction of which 
he once so ardently prayed. As his own spirit was 
passAg away, the darker spirit of that monster was 
also passAg from hA beautiful MaryAad. 


■ In the famous Dred Scott case, in which the only i 
legal poAt involved was a plea to the jurisdiction of I 
the Circuit Court, upon a writ of error to the Supreme I 
Court, the Chief Justice havAg decided that there 
jurAdiction, which ought to have dismissed! 

_e, went out of his way to utter several imper-| 

tAent and altogether anomalous constitutional con¬ 
structions. He proclaimed, A the course of this most 
extraordinary opinion, that a free negro of the Afri-j 
can race whose ancestors were brought Ato this 
country and sold as sAves A not and cannot be al 
“ citizen ” ; that for more than a century previous to 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence ne¬ 
groes, whether slaves or free, had been regarded as 
“ beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to I 
associate with the white race, either A social or politi-1 
cal relations; and so far Aferior that they had i 
rights which the white man was bound to respect 
that Dred Scott, a negro slave, who was removed by 
hA master from Missouri to IllinoA, lost whatever 
freedom he may have thus acquired by beAg subse¬ 
quently removed Ato the territory of WisconsA and ; 
by LA return to the State of Missouri; that the inhi¬ 
bition of slavery A the territories of the United 
States lyAg north of the lAe of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty mAutes, known as the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, was unconstitutional; that the only two eAuses 
A the Constitution which refer to negroes, treat them 
as persons whom it A morally lawful to deal in as 
articles of property; that the citizen of any State 
may take Ato a territory of the United States a-” 
article of property recognized by the Constitution, 

A other words, carry his slaves thither without n 
lestation to hA perfect right of ownership ; and that 
Congress could not exercise any authority whatever 
over this species of property that it could —* “— 
tutionally exercAe over other property. 

ThA deeAion, which was Atended to lend the 
sanction of our supreme judicial tribunal to the great 
purpose of nationalizAg slavery, by decAring it, 
first, to be recognized by the Constitution ; second, to 
be valid in the territories, and third, to be entitled 1 
a sojourn and transit A the free States, was at w: 
alike with hAtory, with jnrAprudence, with moral 
principle, with common sense and human feeling, and 
defeated its own ends. It so shocked the moral con¬ 
victions of the nation that more than anything eke, 
perhaps, it led to that uprAing of the free sentiment 
of the North, which became apparent first A the 
Fremont campaign, and second A the LincoA elec¬ 
tion, which marked the second grand epoch of our 
national hAtory. The fearful war, which has sAqe 
1861 desolated the And of the slavelord, is A a large 
part the fruit of that nurture which was given by the 
Supreme Court to the heresies and delusions of the 
ambitious Southern oligarchs. 

Even if that deeAion had not been so pregnant 
with political consequences as it was ; if it had been 
a mere reckless and passAg word, uttered in the ex¬ 
citement of controversy, it would have been no less 
disgraceful to the judge, from whom it came. When 
the highest judicial authority of a people consents to 
dip its ermine A the filth and mire of the streets; 
when it opens tie judicial mind to the prejudices of 
locaiilty and class; when it does not scorn to further 
the designs of parties or the Atrigues of partisans 
when, instead of standAg before the world as thf 
impartial and incorruptible exponent of the rights of I 


itself to pronounce a sentiment so atrocious as that 
certain men “ have no rights which others are bound 
to respect,” it forfeits forever the reverence of man¬ 
kind, and invokes its unmeasured contempt and ab¬ 
horrence. A court of justice should be the visible 
embodiment of the throne of God, where the_ lowest 
human creature may confidently ask for justice, and 
where the vilest even may yet hope for mercy. 

But Chief Justice Taney has gone, and his errors 
have gone with him. Freedom is now and hence¬ 
forth the Aw of the And, and while her noble image 
crowns the dome of the Capitol, her spirit, we A 118 !! 
will inspire the courts that are gathered beneath, A 
great statesman of the West, whose life has bean 
identified with the struggle for truth, will doubtless 
ascend to the vacant seat; and the year that closes 
the war will see a renewal of the best life of the 
Republic—A her courts as well as A her legislative 
halA, A the Executive chair as well as among the 
peop'ie. 

From the Tunes. 

The Bred Scott deeAion was made public the 
very month that President Buchanan acceded to 
power, and it formed the basis of hA whole policy 

respect to slavery through hA entire Administia- 

m. It shipwrecked both him and hA party. It 
contributed, more than all other things combined, to 
the elSStion of President- LAcoln. The people would 
not abide thA attempt of the majority of the Supreme 
Court fo foAt upon the Constitution the extremest 
dogmas of John C. Calhoun. They wonld not tolerate 
the doctrine that the Constitution, by its own force, 
estabiuhed slavery in all the Territories of the 
United States, making sAvery a national instead of 
local institution. That the Dred Scott deeAion was 
complete yie-ldAg to the full desires and demands of 
sAvery, A made strikingly manifest by the fact that 1 


hoped by 


THE SEQUEL TO JEFF. DAVIS'S 
CONFESSIONS. 

From the New York Times. 

Gen. Cooper, Inspector General of the rebel army, 
has supplied a very appropriate supplement to Da- 
vra’s Macon speech. Every one lAble to the rebel 
conscription, heretofore exempted, must report at 
once for duty A the field. Only those mechanics em¬ 
ployed in government workshops are excepted from 
the general draft. Sick and physically disabled 
persons must, A all cases, report themselves at the 
camp of instruction, and if, after undergoing a certain 
amount of drill, they are found to be useless as sol¬ 
diers, they may get off. Gen. Cooper’s order, how¬ 
ever lHust be obeyed. We commend its study as a 
practical commentary on Davis’s confession that 
two-thir-A of hA army have deserted Am, and as a 
confirmation of Gen. Grant’s averment that the con¬ 
spirators a re bound to rob “ the craole and the 

gr tn,e Richmond Enquirer , A publishing thA order, 
takes occasion to commend its wisdom evidently 
ontemplatAg satisfactory results from haviog the 
physically disabled ” sent to the front. The ar- 
rangement A doubtless tnade with a special view to 
desertions. A battalion or two of 'cripples can 
probably be depended on—net to run away, at least. 
Jeff. DavA throws himself on tbe matrons, widows 
and maidens of Georgia. Gen. Cooper, who is the 


• IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 

from the Missouri Democrat. 

Je cannot in the present condition of things A 
Missouri, consent to support any man for office who 
A Dot A favor of the most speedy method of freeing 
tbe State from sAvery—in other words, who A not in 
favor of immedAte emancipation. TAs is a test 
wjiieh we hold should now be applied to every 
The lime was when the great question 
was whether a public maa was in favor of the gov¬ 
ernment as against the rebel Confederacy. Then all 
men aspiring to political preferment were not ready 
to acknowledge an unconditional adhesion to tbe 
Union. But now that time A past A Missouri. Not 
that all public men—all ambitious politicians, are 
unspotted Unionists, but that the tactics of men of 
weak loyalty has been changed. Formerly those 
gentlemen talked about their support of the Union 
and government upon conditions. They were condi¬ 
tional Unionists. They were ready to stand by the 
government just so long as what they pleased to call 
their rights were not intruded upon—that A, so long 
as sAvery and sAvery predominance were assured 
them. Now they claim to be unconditionally for the 
Union, but work for slavery aud sAvery predomin¬ 
ance the same as before. The change is in terms, not 
A measures and positions. 

The best test of UnionAm is a man’s willingness to 
give up and discard what favors rebellion. That 
slavery has favored and strengthened rebellion all 
through thA war, and A yet one of its principal 
supports, no sane man, particularly in Missouri, can 
conscientiously deny. The rebellion here began with 
the friends of that Astitution, as it did everywhere 
else. No man joined A the revolt who was not a 
friend of sAvery, and very few can attribute their 
defection to the Union to any other agency or 
influence than their partiality for that institution, or 
their apprehension for its security. And to-day who 
will pretend to deny that its name and influence are 
largely instrumental A the production of our troubles 
—the incursions of rebel armies, and the desolations 
of civil strife. The rebel Confederacy claims Missouri 
aa its own, simply because she A a “Southern 
State,” branded with the mark of the slave oligarchy. 
Every rebel banner that A marched across our 
border comes in the name of sAvery, and every one 
speaks as plainly A its Aterest as if that institution’s 
name were written upon its folds. To stand by 
sAvery A, therefore, merely to Btand by the rebel- 
i“”—if;» ti-ue, but A upholding the main 


quotas cannot be made up from that source. But 
the Richmond Enquirer, while approving of what 
both these officials have done, expresses the opinion 
that something more may now be needed to prevent 
a ruinous collapse of tbe Confederacy. The Enquirer, 
in short, calls lustily for a general armAg of negro 
slaves. 

“ The President,” it says, “ has announced the 
startling fact, that two-thirds of the army are absent 
without leave. At present, all are needed, and all 
must come forward. Those that delay and shirk 
will be hunted down and permanently sent to the 

army .We should be glad to see the Confederate 

Congress provide for the purchase of two hundred 
and fifty thousand negroes, present- them with their 
freedom and the privilege of remaining A the States, 
and arm, equip, drill and fight them." SAvery, the 
Enquirer concludes, must “ not be permitted to stand 

■ 3 way of tbe success of our cause.’’.“ Other 

s may decide for themselves, but Virginia, after 
exhausting her whites, will fight her blacks through 
to the last man.” 

These be brave words, no doubt; but there are one 
_ ■ two reflections which they suggest, not altogether 
of a consolitary kind—looking from the Enquirer’s 
stand-point. It two-thirds of the Confederate armies 
—all white men—have already run away from Da¬ 
vis and his man Cooper, and are now hiding in the 
mountain regions of Georgia and elsewhere, what 
proportion of the black levies can be expected to 
stand to their colors ? Has the chivalry thus degen¬ 
erated, that two-thirds of them absolutely refuse to 
fight for their own independence? DavA assured 
CoL Jacquess, a few weeks ago, that two millions of 
his black slaves had been emancipated by the ad¬ 
vance oi the United States armies. At that rate of 
emancipation, is it not likely that the negroes may 
prefer to win their freedom at a cheaper rate than 
the Enquirer proposes ? These are points which, we 
presume, DavA and Cooper have reflected on with 
some care, before they began tbie business of ordering 
“ physically disordered ’ men to the front, or of 
screeching for the help of the women and children. 


learned our lessoa Ate; but we have learned it well, all men to equal and exact justice, it takes upon found than their position upon the emancipation 


lion—not directly,it 
pillar upon which it 

Nor will it do to talk about emancipation in the 
dAtant future. Just as well would it answer to talk 
shout UnionAm A the future. A gradual abolAh- 
iment of sAvery A Missouri means no more nor less 
than a gradual suppression of the rebellion. We 
have the practical proof of this—the testimony of the 
most thorough of experiments. A number of ourl 
wAe men who thought they could subdue the rebel¬ 
lion, and yet leave its root—its cause—untouched, 
got together not long ago A our State, and adopted 

an ordAance of emancipation to take effect i -mJ 

years. The rebels have ever sAce laughed 
attempt to cheat them with the most transparent of 
shams. They have only been encouraged, aud fought 
the harder, A consequence of thA dApAy of timidity 
and blindness on the part of their adversaries. 
Quite as sensible would it have been for a physician 
called to the bedside of a suffering patient, to pre¬ 
scribe a remedy to be adminAtered in seven years, 
provided the siek man succeeded A livAg so long. 
The quackery of our sick State’s physicians, of the 
Conservative school, has been equally apparent 
from results. They told us we would have pe 
after their mAAtration. The result has been 
increase of war and bloodshed. They told us 
dAeased body politic would recover from its mi 
dies, but Astead of that effect, it has grown daily 
more afflicted. A it not time to change mediemes or 
physicians, or both ? 

Nothing A clearer than that to restore health to 
our disordered State, no half-way remedy will avail 
—much less such nostrums as answer to sugar and 
water A the medical world, although labelled with 
an imposAg name. The remedy, to be effectual, must 
go down to the root of the disease, and remove the 
cause of evil. If emancipation A that remedy, it 
must be emancipation which means freedom and 
loyalty, and not merely emancipation in name. 

The people of Missouri have had ample opportu¬ 
nity of judgAg from practical tests. They have 
tried nearly all conditions. They had sAvery, and 
it brought them rebellion and war. They have 
tried gradual emancipation, and it has brought them 
cruel dAappointment. They have but one additional 
alternative to turn to, that is, freedom unconditional 
and immediate—freedom such as the loyal States of 
the North have enjoyed A prosperity and peace 
Why Missouri should not be equally blessed from a 
resort to the same system cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. He who, in the present crisis of Mis¬ 
souri’s affairs, is unwilling to make the experiment 
can scarcely be set down as practically more friendly 
than an enemy to the Union. 1 

What Missouri now needs A the selection of her 
public officers, more than anything eAe, A some 
safe test of their reliability. No better test ’ 1 


question. Let the interrogatory be put to every 
candidate, “ Are you for immediate emancipation ? 
No man unwilling to answer in the affirmative 
should be trusted. He has not been educated up to 
the requirements of the times. Better Would it be to 
defer his cAAia to a future season. 


ranking officer in the Confederate army, rushes with ® la 7 ei 7 A 0S *- Adgment, or a political or state 
his provost-marshals fo the hospitals, to see if his 4 Ql ? a military „ 6 ; t be thoroughly sound. 
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TBE LATE ELECTIONS. 

From the Times*' _ ' 

The elections in Pennsylvania, Omo-sSwfndiana, 
though but prelimmary to the struggle in November, 
have put several great points beyond all further 
doubt. 

First, they have settled, that the Union party will 
have a strong majority in the next Congress. The I 
sure gain of six Congressmen A Pennsylvania, of I 
eight m Ohio, and of four in Indiana—without taking I 
’ *1 account the doubtful dAtricts—it A virtually cer- 

_cannot be overcome by any Congressional g&As 

the Copperheads can possibly make in the remaining 
Congressional elections, most of which will take place 
next month. But to obtain the ascendancy in the 
next House of Representatives, they would not only 
have to overcome thA, but also gain enough more to 
overbalance the twenty-five Union majority of the pre¬ 
sent House, which not even the most visionary Cop¬ 
perhead can imagine possible. The next Congress 
A now made perfectly secure to the Union party. 
This A of immense account. . It Asures the thorough 
cooperation of the legAlative with the executive 
branch of the government A the great work of 
restoring the Union A case President LAcoln AI 
reelected ; and it also Asures that, even if the Chi¬ 
cago nominee should by any chauce succeed, no I 
scheme of concession to the rebeA can be consum- 
mated. 

Again, the votes of the PennsylvanA and Ohio sol¬ 
diers are an infallible index that the army will go for 
LAcoA with a majority of at least eight to one. The 
returns already received, though but limited, yetj 
come from such a variety of localities, and have such I 
a uniform aspect, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the same general considerations are oper¬ 
ating upon the soldiers everywhere. What was 
declared beforehand A verified—that the soldiers 
who have fought so grandly to subdue thA rebellion, 
would be the last men to go for making terms with 
it, or A any wise to Avor the Chicago platform. The 
Copperheads denied thA, and had the impu.dence to 
make claim to a majority vote among the soldiers. 
ThA was too absurd lor belief; yet there was some 
sensible doubt about the hold which old party asso¬ 
ciations might have upon the minds of the Democratic 
soldiers. All such doubt A dispelled by the returns 
already received. 

Again, the splendid result A Indiana proves that, 
even without the soldiers’ vote, every State may be 
carried by dAt of a thorough canvass. No State has 
drawn more extensively upon its loyal population for 
the supply of the Union armies than Indiana; and inj 
none have the Copperheads remaAing at home been 
more active or more virulent. Yet, thanks to the 
grand faithfulness of the Union leaders, with Gov. 
Morton at their head, the State A carried for the 
Union party by a majority of over twenty thousand. 
What has been achieved in Indiana, without the vote 
of the soldiers, A proof that the calculations of the 
Copperheads, that their success would be secured by 
their dAlranchisement of the soldiers, was entirely 
without warrant. A thorough presentation of the 
truth at home to the people will secure Union victo¬ 
ries at the ballot-box, even without the aid of the 
heroes who secure them A the field. 

Yet agaA, the signal triumph A Indiana shows 
conclusively that the entire Northwest will go as a 
unit for Lincoln. Indiana, by universal admAsion, 
was the most doubtful of these States. In all of the 
others, excepting HlinoA, which A conceded to the 
Union party, the soldiers will vote, and the Union 
heavy majorities of last year will be more than sus- 
taAed. These seven Northwestern States cast seven¬ 
ty-eight electoral votes. These, with the thirty-nine 
New England votes, make a majority of the electoral 
college which will elect the next President. Thus, 
without takAg Ato account at all the Middle States, 
the Border States, and the Pacific States, most, if not 
all, of which will be carried for President Lincoln, 
his election A made morally certain. 

But it cannot be too often repeated that vastly more 
is needed than Mr. Lincoln’s election by a bare major¬ 
ity. The necessary moral effect of his election can 
come only from an overwhelmAg majority. ThA is 
requAite in order to convince the rebels of the abso¬ 
lute futility of then hope to divide the North, and thus 
to prepare them for an early submission. Xt is »A° 
requisite in order to deter Northern conspirators 
from all attempts to resist the election on the gro u °“ 
that it was effected by only a minority of the ^ a 
of the Union. The Union men of the country h @ 
in their power to wM^R^ 6 ^^^ Eluding 
majority of all the Staten jn l U be 

thote whose people are m t0 e lec 

derelict it they fail to d .° * ■ consider him- 

tion every true Union ei^a^^ countr} a8 does 
self as directly »» tb8 i; Every vote that he can 
every true Union help % to a victory as 

influence towards % tho field- 

important as any «c tory 


THE NEGRO. 

From the Springfieia Republican. 

Mb. Seward A reported to have said, daring the 
campaign which resulted in the election of President 
LAcoA, that no man who spelt negro with two ga 
could be President. He might say it^ with equal 
truth during the present campaign. No man who 
spells negro with two g’s now can be elected. There 
A no blinking the rights and wrongs of thA negro 
question, and no magnifymg or eheapenAg its im¬ 
portance. The fate offour millions of human beings, 
whose lot, when the war commenced, was that of 
slavery, is to be decided by the war rightlyor 
wronglv. It is every human being’s right to be free , 
and anv man, we care not to what party he belongs, 
who treats these unfortunate four millions with con¬ 
tempt, and A willing that their bondage shall be per¬ 
petual, must institute a fight with nature, with God, 
and with all his best impulses and instincts, the 
man who can say *‘ nigger,” and who really feels in 
As heart tbe contempt for the race wAeb tbe word 
conveys, is a brute. There is more consideration for 
the negro among the slaveholders themselves than 
among these low-lived and beastly Northern men 
who imagine that they say a severe thing ot a man 
when they call him by some name which shows tha 
he has respect for the rights of the black man. 

It A quite the habit of loyal and humane men to 
speak ot the necessity of detsroying slaver/, m order 
to save the Republic. Wo follow the lead of the 
President himself in this, who, A his famous letter to 


sary, in order to save the Union, he would save 
slavery. As President of the United States, he did 
not feel at liberty to take any other ground. Since 
thpn *'* has determined that the destruction of 
’ '«otial to the salvation of the Republic. 


-- o --- ■■ -a do with moral 

slavery. It has nothing whatever . -hi, humane 
principles. It has no connection with . - tfi.acA 

impulses of the nation, or with the Christian of 
Ags of universal brotherhood. It is a matter 
policy altogether, and the rebellion now reeling under 
blows which tbe negro arm has helped to strike A 
proving every day that the policy A the tine one. 
There A, undoubtedly, a respect for the rights of the 
ind a hatred ot slavery in the heart of the 
nt; but tbe decision is a political matter en¬ 
tirely, and must stand or fall on its merits as the 
policy of war and statesmanship. 

The people, however, are at liberty to look upon 
thA matter in another light. They are at liberty to 
respect the negro as a man, to count his natural 
rights to be those of a man, to regard his slavery as 
a great personal, social and moral wrong, and to 
hold as unsafe all those counsellors who treat him 
with persistent contempt. They have been trying to 
learn the lesson of this war. They believe that it 
has a lesson, and that it has cost them too much to 
be disregarded or lightly lost. They know that to 
slavery, and to slavery alone, A the war attributable, 
with all its horrors. They know that the SAve Power 
A the only foe of the Republic. They know that the 
war was instituted A behalf of slavery; and they 
believe that this terrible conflict A God’s judgment 
on a nation that has grown fat on wrongs inflicted 
u^^mllliuns of slaves. They have watched the ne- 
gWas he has assumed the position of a man. They 
have seen him plunging into the thickest of the fight, 
and maintaining his position by the side of his white 
brethren, and gallantly defending the flag that de¬ 
fends him. They have learned to Bpell hA name with 
single g. 

What can a Christian government hope for from a 
set of men who will learn nothing from such a war 
this ? What can it hope for from men who glory 
trampling upon the rights of four millions of their 
fellow-beings ? What can it hope for from those who 
have always been in league with the Slave Power— 
for whose success in thA campaign the Slave Power 
is praying, who have no word of cheer for the negro 
who has achieved hA liberty, and is now fighting for 
the maintenance of the government, who count it a 
calamity that slavery A to be dAturbed, who are 
willing and anxious to have it remain for their po¬ 
litical benefit ? A way has been made bji this war 
for the progress of ideas. Slavery has forfeited every 
right which it held under the Constitution of the 
United States. Slavery itself has no rights. It has 
thrown away every legal right it ever held. It has 
proved itself the enemy of the Republic. It is 
best blood of thA Nation. And now, political obliga- 
»n open, bloody rebel. Its hands are red with the 
tion to treat slavery tenderly all gone, we have a 
right to bring humanity and Christianity into full 
play, aud to declare that slavery Bhall die—that it 
shall never have another opportunity to destroy our 
national life, and that those who spell negro with 
two g’s are not safe men to trust with the govern¬ 
ment. Contempt of the negro has been the crying 
sin of the North, for which tbe North A now suffering 
with the still more contemptuous South. Let us re¬ 
spect him and his rights, and claim it as the glory of 
the Republican party that it A struggling for the free¬ 
dom and the rights of every man, of every color, A 
all these States, over which the stars and stripes 
have floated—over wAch A crowning triumph they 
shall soon float again. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

From the N. Y. Reformer. 

11. That James Buchanan,a life-long Democrat, occu¬ 
pied the Presidential chair when the scheme of break¬ 
ing up tbe Union was agreed upon and put A execu.- 
’ on by Jeff. DavA and hA fellow conspirators. 

H 2. That the CabAet was made up exclusively of 
Democrats while thA conspiracy against the Ategrity 
of the government was A progress. 
m 3. That every department of the National govern- 
ent was controlled by Democrats when South Caro¬ 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, and other slaveholding 
States, adopted ordinances of secession and, so far as 
| they were able, took themselves out of the Union. 
jm 4. That a new government was established under 
He name and style of “ the Confederate States of 
America,” embracAg the States above named, and 
while the Democrats held undisputed sway A the’ 
Federal government. 

5. That military organizations were everywhere 
brought into berng throughout the plantation States 
—is fact, the whole so-called Southern Confederacy 
was pAced on a war footing, and everything got A 
readiness for offensive operations the moment there 
should be an attempt to interfere with the p An of the 
insurgents for a separate and Adependent existence. 

6. That though these acts were treasonable, accord- 
g to the Constitution of the United States, the per¬ 
ms engaged A organizing the new government and 

__ armAg the. people have not been looked upon as 
dAloyal men and traitors, and nowhere been charac¬ 
terized as such by those styling themselves Democrats 
A the loyal States. 

7. That notwithstanding the Confederate authorities 
opened their batteries upon a fortification belonging 
to the United States, and compelled its garrison to 
surrender, and thereby levied war against the United 
States, wAch the Federal Constitution expressly 
denominates treason, they have not been charged 
with the offence by our Northern Democracy ; on the 
contrary, they appear to have considered their con¬ 
duct quite excusable, if not entirely laudable and 
praiseworthy. 

8. That the dissolution of the Union, which the 
secessionists say is an accomplAhed fact, was con¬ 
summated while the Democrats had control of every 
branch of the Federal government, and without a 
word from them in the way of protest or emon- 

8tr 9 n ThatMr Buchanan, who occupied the Presiden 

, 7 . \ „ message to Congress that he 

il chair, state authority in the Constitution 

as unable to find ^ ^ att / mpting tQ withdraw 

or hadafready withdrawn from the Confederacy. 

10 That the so-called Democratic party has at no 
and nowhere taken issue with Mr. Buchanan in 

hA Aterpretation of the Constitution or given it a 
construction differing from the one he has put upon it. 

11 That ever sAce the war for restoring the 
authority of the government A the Seceded States was 
commenced, there have been numerous individuals A 
the loyal States who have been bitterly opposed to 
the war, and those individuals, without exception, 
havejjbelonged to the party calling itself Democratic. 

12. That there are persons in the loyal States who 
have stoutly maAtained that the rebellion could 
never be put down, who have discouraged enlistments, 
who have found fault with the draft, who have 
seemed to rejoice when the Union forces were unsuc¬ 
cessful and to feel displeased when the rebels were 
beaten, who have habitually underrated the achieve¬ 
ments of our men and overestimated 
enemy, who have seemed to desire the failure of the 
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loyal States and the success of the disloyal; and it is 
worthy of note that these persons are all Democrats, 
and propose to Tpte.th^mocratic ticl^at the 

In view of these facts, is it not a fair inference that 
the managers of the Democratic party do not desire 
the suppression of the rebellion? do not desire the 
defeat ol Lee’s army and the capture of Richmond ? 
do not desire ilie restoration of the Union (unless it 
can be done without war) ? The JVff. Davis govern¬ 
ment was set up while James Buchanan was Presi¬ 
dent, and without opposition from him. Would he 
have exerted himself to put it down and preserve the 
Union bad he continued in the office? 01 couree not. 
Should the Democracy succeed in electing their Presi¬ 
dent, before the close of the war and the restoration 
of the Union, would be continue the war, or would he 
allow the Republic to be dismembered ? Does 
McClellan differ from Buchanan ? Does he differ with 
the Chicago platform ? Does he differ with his party ? 
Will any man pretend that he does? No. For that 
reason every man who'favors the war for the pre¬ 
servation of the Union should and will vote against 


THE DISASTER OF NEGRO ENLIST¬ 
MENTS. 


From tbe Louisville Daily Press. 

The Journal makes a most woe begone face 
the enlistment of negroes in this State. It says that 
“ the breaking up of tbe whole labor system of our 
State has worked incalculable damage to its loyal 
people," Has it then come to this, brave old Com¬ 
monwealth ? Does your “ whole labor system ” rest 
on the backs of a few thousand slaves ? Then the 
sooner it is broken up—annihilated, so utterly swept 
away from tbe social edifice that no attempt at imi¬ 
tating it will ever be repeated, the better for us all. 
The pyramid of our prosperity must not be allowed 
to topple on its apex in that way one season longer. 
Labor is the very basis and substance of wealth. 
We had no conception that the wealth of this great, 
grandly-endowed and fertile State was held by such 
a precarious tennra. We had supposed that slavery 
was not generally regarded as the paramount fact in 
the social order of Kentucky, nor slave labor tbe sole 
reliance of her inhabitants in garnering from her 
soil and her mines the rich products with which these 
are endowed. We have seen white men at work in 
our beloved State with a vigor and skill that we 
supposed were at least equal to the achievements of I 
the average darkey. 

In 1860 a little less than one-fifth of the population 
of Kentucky were slaves. There were at that time 
something over 200,000 of these. Seme where between 
15 000 and 20,000 able-bodied males from this class 
have been enlisted during the present season in the 
great Union army. Their owners are to receive—if 
they have not already received—S300 apiece for 
these. And this has broken up the labor-system of 
Kentucky 1 These few thousand negroes are of more 
consequence than all the rest of us put together! 
We hope Sambo will not hear of this. He stands 
very straight in his army blue already. Were he 
once to obtain a full comprehension of his import¬ 
ance we think the State would have to surrender to 
him. Wehaven't teen such an argument foremancipa¬ 
tion as this melancholy confession of the Journal in a 
long time. The point in this.negro enlistment is this : 
Kentucky is bound to hear her share of the burden of | 
war, and furnish her share of men to help fight it 
through. We presume the Journal is not yet so far 
advanced in its affiliations with tbe “ rebel Wickliffe- 
Harney ” set of politicians, as to deny this obligation 
and necessity. The question is, can she better afford 
to spare whites than blacks ? We think not. And 
the startling announcement in the Journal makes 
this conviction firmer than ever. It is high time the 
white race was released from its abject dependence 
upon the negro and taught a little self-reliance. 

The blacks enlisted in the State, as our readers 
very well know, are credited upon its quota. The 
draft which we have lately been called on to bear 
was lightened by every black man thus enlisted. 
The war itself is undoubtedly a burden, a grievous 
burden and hardship to every State and community 
in the land. We have no disposition to make light 
of, or to underrate this hardship. And the n by 
the inevitable necessity of things, bears witttunequal 
pressure upon the individual members of the popula¬ 
tion. No human wisdom or beneficence could have 
prevented this. In our enrollment and enlistment 
laws everything that could be done to mitigate this 
inequality has been done. We believe those laws 
will become a monument of that approximate justice 
which finite minds are enabled to perceive and enact. 
And we see no evidence that these law* inflict pecu¬ 
liar hardship upon Kentucky. On the contrary, by 
the difference in value to society between a white 
man and a negro, the State as a whole is peculiarly 
favored by the rule that counts her blacks in her 
military quota. It is a burning shame to us to com¬ 
plain of this. It is unmanly and weak, like the 
whining of a boy who is compelled to accept respon¬ 
sibilities that will stimulate and develop his growing 
manhood. 

Slavery as an institution received its death-shot at 
Sumter in April, 1861. The government and people 
for eighteen months after that event refused to see 
this fact. A large party in our own State are still 
blind to it. But there is not a military leader in the 
army but knows it. Grant and Sherman have re¬ 
peatedly expressed this conviction through public 


The Union may go to (he dogs, but human slavery must 


and shall be preserved 
This is what lawyers call ,: the general issue,” says 

Mr. Horatio Seymour, and upon this we intend to ask 
the country to vote for our Chicago candidates, who 
are to be the agents of our policy. The general issue, 
therefore, fairly stated by tbe President of the Chicago 
Convention, is Lincoln, Liberty, and Union, or MacPen- 
dleton, Disunion, and Slavery. For that issue the 
American people are quite ready. 


Copperheads it had hatched in the dark crawled 


WHO BEGAN THE WAR? 


The eloquent German orator, Frederick Hassaurek, 
-nswers this question as follows in a late speech deliv¬ 
ered at Cincinnati, Ohio : 

In the Convention which framed our present Consti¬ 
tution, slavery demanded guarantees. She demanded 
the extension of the African slave trade to a certain 
time, a provision for the surrender of fugitive slaves, 
and an unjust advantage with regard to representation. 
She got just what she had asked for and had her 
way again. Was she satisfied? 

She demanded a Fugitive Slave law under the Consti¬ 
tution ; it was given her. 

She demanded more slave States, they were admit- 
.jd. She forced in Missouri as a slave State, under a 
solemn promise to leave certain other territory for- 

- j u.s so, way . But wag ghe " aatig . 


fled? 


ir free, and had her o 


She threatened to nullify the laws of Congress, and 
..as not compelled to obey them. She threatened and 
the North yielded and compromised. But was she sat¬ 
isfied ? 

She wanted a war with Mexico and war was declared. 
She wanted more territory and she got it. She asked 
for Cuba and tbe gnvernment in her service opened 
negotiations for its acquisition. 

Her politicians wanted to rule, and rule they did. 
They wanted to control the government, and they con¬ 
trolled it. 

The South wanted a more effective Fugitive Slave 
law, and she got it at the price of violating the funda¬ 
mental rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury. She 
got it, aud those who now declaim that our constitu¬ 
tional rights are assailed, defended it to the bitter end. 
”ut was slavery satisfied ? 

She asked for a breach of plighted faith by a repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, and aha got it. But 
she satisfied ? 

She demanded the right to control the national mails, 
id to violate the secrecy of private correspondence. 

; was conceded to her. But was she satisfied ? 

She threatened when her demands were not immedi¬ 
ately complied with. Her threats were respected, but 
when did she declare herself satisfied ? 

She wanted to be nationaliz’d by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and that decision . 
given. She claimed the right of extending herself 
the new territories. This was decided against her 1 
by the election of I860 ; but, nevertheless, new terri¬ 
tories were organized without a provision in their 
organic acts prohibiting slavery, and the Fugitive Slave 
law was faithfully carried out by a Republican Admin¬ 
istration. But was the South satisfied ? 

Endless were the declarations of the North that 
slavery should not be interfered with in the States 
where it existed. These assurances were solemnly 
reiterated in the Inaugural of President Lincoln. But 
was the South satisfied ? 


PEACE OR PIECES. 


This is t 


un tho Philadelphia North American. 

- the real issue. On the one hand we have 

the Republican party, with President Lincoln as its 
standard-bearer, advocating a policy which is the only 
road to a real no,m»nont i. the suppres- 


ehanncls. 

To avoid all enlistment of slaves in Kentucky and 
continue to furnish her quotas of fighting men fiom 
the white population alone, would not avert nor 
materially retard the final catastrophe to the “ pecu¬ 
liar institution,” whilst it would be a special and 
bitter injustice to the non slaveholding whites who 
are liable to the draft. That class of persons are 
opening their eyes to this fact to an extent that will 
astonish the Copperheads about next November and 
occasion a farther opening of eyes. 

The loss of slaves is no greater inconvenience to a 
Kentucky farmer than the loss of hired men is to an 
Indiana farmer. That is for the time being. Whilst 
the Kentucky farmer has the advantage of receiving 
three hundred dollars in compensation for his loss. 


road to a real, permanent peace—that ouyl , tOB . 

sion of the rebellion by force of arms. On the other 
hand we have the Copperhead party, demanding an 
immediate cessation ot hostilities, which involves the 
Independence of the rebel confederacy or the division 
of the whole Union into half a dozen different repub¬ 
lics. Here, then, we have the contrast—peace on the 
basis of liberty and Union, to be secured to us by the 
prosecution of the war to a triumphant conclusion, or 
to let the Republic go to pieces under the auspices’ of 
the Copperheads. 

In fact, the Democratic party has ever maintained 
the policy of splitting the Republic into pieces, its cla¬ 
mor of '• State rights ” being that alone. As construed 
by Calhoun and the school of politicians which he 
founded. “ State rights ” was simply an ingenious plan 
for weakening the bonds which bound the States to¬ 
gether under the flag of the Union; for substituting „ 
multitude of nationalities for one, and thus gradually 
paving the way for internal wars, standing armies, 
passports, etc. Hence the Democratic party now does 
not want peace, but pieces. The integrity and solidity 
of the Republic flud no place in its creed. It desires 
to substitute for the old Union a new one, as vague and 
misty as the German league, the metes and bounds of 
which no man can tell. Peace can come to us through 
no such agency as this, for should we be foolish enough 
to trust it, we should speedily find ourselves launched 
forth upon an ocean of hopeless strife, without any 
great principles to contend for, and with a necessity 
which we could.not escape, to fight on. 


abroad, soon to be crushed never to hiss or strike 

again. And for three and a half years the battle has 
been going on which is to decide whether the many 
or the few are to control the destinies of this conti¬ 
nent, It has been tbe instinctive feeling of this truth, 
if not a logical reception of it, that las filled the 
ranks of the army and kept alive the resolute pur¬ 
pose of the masses at home, whose industry sustain 
the army, and from whose numbers its ranks are 
recruited. The people refuse to surrender their right 
to govern themselves, either at the solicitation of 
Wood and Wintbrop-, or to the threats of Davis and 
Lee. The Republican principle is tbe matter at issue 
in this war, and it will triumph and be established 
forever. 

And it is not only in the field that this mighty 
question is to be contested. It is ffi e point to be set¬ 
tled at the polls next month. Grant and Lee before 
Richmond, Lincoln and McClellan before the nation, 
stand for the two opposite ideas. Whoever is dis¬ 
satisfied with self-government and would choose 
rather to have that trouble taken off Ins hands by the 
lords of tbe lash and the branding-iron, will cast his 
vote for Jefferson Davis in the person of his viceroy, 
[-George B. McClellan. Whoever would vindicate for 
himself and his children the right of the majority to 
decide the complexion of their laws and their policy 
will vote for the reelection of President Lincoln. The 
majority of the Union men of the North have thought 
him the fittest person to represent them before the 
world, and it becomes ns of the minority, who might 
have chosen rather another, to yield to its decision 
and to help to make that majority overwhelming in 
the nation. The very faults of deliberation and 
delay, which have been the hardest for us to bear 
with, have, after all, proceeded from tills very recog- j 
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VII HOOT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPBOMISE. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1864. 


UNDER WHICH KING? 


THE GENERAL ISSUE. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 

Mb. Horatio Seymour, the Governor of New York 
and the President of the Chicago Convention, made a 
speech after the nomination of that body in which he 
said: 

“ We think he [MacPendletob] is an able man, too. 
matter—we intend to carry this election upon 


What lawyers call the general issue/ 

What, then, according to Gov. Seymour, is the “ cen 
eral issue 1” a 

Gen. Dix says that it is whether we shall prosecute 


! - — until ‘he rebels lay down their arms, or man 
Convention e ® 3rta for a ceasation of hostilities and 
Gen. Logan says that there are hut two parties-those 
oppose'them. 1 and encoura 8 e tbe rebels, and those who 
Gen. Wool says that the Chicago candidates were 
nominated by a Convention that sympathized with the 
traitors 6011 Wh ° Se platform was dlc£ated by Southern 
Gen. Butler says that it is for the loyal men of the 
North to see to it that the rebellion does not end in the 
separation of the States, as proposed by the Southern 
leaders, aided by the election ol Gen. MacPendleton and 
the Chicago platform. 

These are authorities upon the real issue as weighty 
perhaps, as Mr. Horatio Seymour. But what says he ? 
7 nat, m his view, is the issue no w presented to the 
American people ? 

On the 31st of January, 1861, he made a speech 
rieril?7 th i e T , we , ddle ;; Iil1 speech. It was enthusias¬ 
tically applauded, and was published as a campaign 
tde ^sent Chicago party. A constitu- 

Seymot ^ ^ J be parl7 to which 

ernmeot fni 8 d ’ aad whlcl1 had controlled the gov- 
a been removed from po wer 

ofhis p^^rsS^rf lh ! P e °P‘ e - A section 
property, and openlv ,h la( ! alr ® ad y seized the national 
Union and of the !atened «» existence of the 
was, shall the authority ’ The fci “ ple question 
tamed, or surrendered to government be main¬ 
our affairs," said Gov. Sbymom The condition of 

alternative of compromise or c ’ - l torcea u Pon us the 

these alternatives, and then concluded” J, Ie considers 
ral war shall have brought upon our , ,' Vh ? n nnnatu- 
and upon our nation its shame, to what people its ruin 
be brought at last? To that we s Wd A™ und8h(t11 we 
the outset." VVhat is that ? Compromise ]fr acce f jted at 
Thayer, Mr. Seymour’s companion upon th« .f, amea S. 
platform, said that the Southern States had a ■ ? d<Jle 
secede, and if the government tried to prevent th* t -° 


ought to be resisted by arms. Mr. VaTi'andi»K.“* e 
at Dayton that he always knew it would emm 

^ y thli and M^^Vootf 

have no right to goZn^d Ightto^feU to Cite 
fied with ’the a ra^“of CVfection 11 ' 2 !? 8 are d “ 8atis ' 

force, they are to-beallowed to hava’th“ d resist k by 
majority and government, not thev the 

Bat again on the 28th October f - 

Seymour made another speech 1 Horatio 

tbe issue: “ 11 it is true that slave ce more stated 
to save this Union, then the~o»te a , bolished 

be allowed to withdraw themselves f^m fhat* Sa ° uld 


which cannot give them the proteerin„ 80vern ‘ 
by its terms.” That is to say, if s 0me e j,.",f Uarameed 
Slavery, abhorred of God and man, take up armsV 


| This rebellion is destined to prove the very oppe- 
[site of the doctrine which it was undertaken to estab-l 
lish. Jefferson Davis, in his conversation with Mr. 

I Gilmore and his companion at Richmond, let fall the 
actual motive of the secession and of the war carried 
on to maintain it. Or, rather, he made a boast of it I 
making it the key-note of his whole discourse. The 
I slaveholders revolted that the political doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people—of the government of the j 
majority—might be overthrown, and the few set 
the many in undisputed supremacy. They saw fronH 
the beginning of the discussion of the slavery ques¬ 
tion that the masses of the people would, in due time, 
become too enlightened as to their own interests, to 
permit the. engrossing of power by the slaveholders 
and their creatures. The progress in public senti¬ 
ment had been too marked to be blinked, and, though 
the growth of anti-slavery feeling and opinion seemed 
slow and sluggish to the eyes of the Abolitionists, it 
looked to the slaveholders formidably and fatally 
rapid. They, therefore, meant to be beforehand, with 
it and to stop its career by a coup d'etat. Relying on 
their faithful retainers in the free States, whose 

pudence and noisiness made them appear more 
numerous than they were, they began the process of | 
secession, without an apprehension of serious resist- 
i, and without any intention of staying long out¬ 
side of the Union. They scorned the proffers of 
prominent Republicans of all that had been the nom¬ 
inal matter in dispute. The permission of slavery to 
pass over the frontiers of the territories was too con¬ 
temptible a bribe to win them back. And, besides 
the Dred Scott decision had declared Congress incom¬ 
petent to pass laws forbidding them to do so. and all 
enactments to that effect unconstitutional and void. 
They aimed at a higher prize. Such an alteration 
the Constitution as should depose the Sovereign Pt 
pie and invest an oligarchy of men-stealers with i 
absolute fullness of dominion, which nothing but 
Northern revolution would destroy. On such terms 
they would have deigned to return and assume the 
direction of our affairs again. 

In the Autumn of 1860 and the Winter of 1861 
things looked as if these expectations were not absurd 
and extravagant. The imbecility of the government 
of Buchanan, the helpless condition of the nation 
through the traitorous thieveries of Floyd and his 
gang, the silence of the good and the noisy insolence of | 
the bad, made many men doubt whether there were 
virtue enough left in the people to save them from tbs 
doom thus appointed for them. And many of the 
best and wisest men deemed that a final separation , 
from the revolted States would be the best solution of 

w hole que8tlon ^ we could pogsibl h for 

tUt d ° ubt at rest ’ The Md 
ZZTL an T 0nly fr0la a cat «al reluctance 
dreadful issued ifit o W u'. WUh aU ita doubtfu! apd 

d ^perate’pui o O aa ld to b0a ^ ided ’ a “ d not from 
Sovereign People showedV and die ’ The 

idea of being pushed f ro * *** ^° Ur uo 

mined fight for it. The W£ thout a deter- 

it was not disposed to surrend 7 mR<3e * plaia that 
discretion. And the blatant sycT 1° ^ minor % at 
who made day and night hideous^ 6018 tbe rebe ' s > 
ous bellowiDgs, were struck dumb'^ tbeir ,reas °n- 
As soon as civil war was — - - - lts mwaonno 


__ _esult of a constitutional election h° re ' 

dest-oy the government and the nation, we must ^it t0 
them both to be destroyed rather than touch slavery” 


nition of the rights of the majority, He did not 
choose to proceed to the step of emancipation till he 
was well assured that the-voice of the nation would 
sustain him. We thought that he was too slow to 
believe and too unwilling to see the signs of the times. 
We still think he would have done more wisely had 
he acted sooner. But he was the one to decide the 
time and the manner, and not we. Ere rrefeetion 
" ba8 taken P* ace since the First of January, 
1863, has been a vote taken for and against his Pro- J 
elamation, and, with unimportant exceptions, the 
Voice of the People has proved itself the Voice of 
God, in confirming that Decree of Justice and Free¬ 
dom. The election next month will be most emphati¬ 
cally of all a confirmation or a rejection of that 
great Act of Deliverance. Though it is beyond the 
power of the President to rescind that noble instru¬ 
ment, thereby turning freemen into slaves, and though 
it be not within the competency of the Supreme Court, 
as we believe, to disturb its legal effect, yet, should 
Gen. McClellan succeed, we may be sure that neither 
law nor equity will stand in the way of the coup 
delat which shall restore at once the bondage of the 
blacks and the vassalage of the whites. Let it never 
be forgotten that the question to be decided next 
month, is whether slavery shall be reestablished 
where the Proclamation has abolished it, and with it 
the power of the oligarchy which rests on that 
slavery over us and our children, if-not forever, at 
least till we have broken its chains in another and 
more desperate civil 
We think that the signs are very hopeful that the 
verdict of the nation will give death to slavery and 
life to itself. We believe that the necessary connec¬ 
tion of these two ideas has been growing more and 
more distinct in men’s minds. The Union triumph in 
Indiana, especially, shows how much weaker treason 
is in what it believed to be its strongest Northern 
hold, than even true men had feared. The treason¬ 
able secret society which was so well organized there, 
and which extends its ramifications everywhere, in 
greater or lesser strength, thought that it held the 
sword in its hand which would make the scale of the 
Union to kick the beam. But, in the light of discov¬ 
ery, where is it? The whole soil of the Free States 
was undermined with conspiracies equally sanguine 
and wicked before Sumter, but they never dared to.| 
show their heads when the people were^>n«»ari>u»>eci- 
We believe the number of Northern traitors is propor¬ 
tionally much less now than then, and we anticipate 
their utter discomfiture next month. The people have 
no more purpose of yielding their right of self-govern¬ 
ment, and suffering themselves to be driven by a 
handful of slave-drivers whither they will, now than 
then. The eyes of multitudes then held that‘they 
should not see, are now opened to the truth that there 
can be no freedom for themselves as long as slavery 
is tolerated for any one. They now see that univer¬ 
sal liberty is the only security for any liberty at all. 
The alternative is plainly before them, of freedom 
with the self-government of the majority, or slavery I 
with the tyranny of the few. We do not believe that 
the Sovereign People will put off the crown from its 
own head, to lay it at the feet of Jefferson Davis. 
The republic will survive. It is the slaveocracy that 
is to die. 


their trespasses into constituent elements- of the Divine 
plan; the moralist can only scrutinize them in the light 

of intelligent actors, deliberately choosing their roles— 
to murder Liberty in her arbor by dropping poison in 
her ear, rather than to serve and defend her with 
manly loyalty. 

The death of the Chief Justice will remove a very 
reasonable fear from the breasts of all true friends of 
the Union. So long as the Supreme Court contained a 
preponderance of pro-slavery judges, the Proclamation 
of Freedom seemed but to sweep and garnish the 
nation to be after all an asylum for devils worse 
than it3 outcast occupants. The President, we cannot 
help thinking, has been singularly weak in regard 
his own edict—never, indeed, expressing regret for it 
nor a, distrust of its perfect legality, but allowing, 
nevertheless, that its validity might be denied by the 
Supreme Court, and was in fact dependent upon the 
decisions of that body. We have always insisted in 
these columns, and do still insist, that the Proclamation 
has no business to be found upon the docket of any 
Court, high or low, since it emanated from a source 
which is superior to civil enactments—the right of 
self-defence in time of war—and is a pure and simple 
part-of the military operations of the day. Had Mr. 
Lincoln never conceded so much as he has, in this par¬ 
ticular ; had he always referred to his Proclamation as 
a measure that needed not to he justified, an irrevocable 
pledge, a law as enduring as the- Pyramids; the su¬ 
preme tribunal of the country might have been awed 
into acquiescence. To suggest the possession of a power 
is frequently to tempt to its exercise, and such was 
our critical relation to Judge Taney and his associates 
up to the evening of the 12th inst. The spell is now 
broken. The vacancy can be filled by the President in 
the interest of universal freedom, and in accordance 
with the advance of public sentiment since the war | 
began. It may still be necessary to consider, when 
come to revise our Constitution and machinery of 
government, how far the authority now attributed to 
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POLITICAL. 

The Springfield Republican is respond- 
prising statement, “that Caleb 
invitations to speak publicly in r- 


the Supreme Court can be safely entrusted 
the present it suffices to chain the bench to the car of 
progress, and to make it an auxiliary in the restoration 
of the commonwealth. Many names are already sug¬ 
gested for a successor to the late Chief Justice. No 
nomination seems so fitting or so widely acceptable— 
not to say expected—as that of the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


A TENDER WHICH IS NOT MET. 


THE EMPTY BENCH. 


The Confederacy must have been in doleful dumps 
last week. First it witnessed the defeat of the Peace 
factionin three important States of the Union, with the 
comfortable assurance of a repetition in November, 
securing the reelection of Mr. Lincoln beyond perad- 
venture. Then came the vote in Maryland, which for¬ 
ever debars the South from prefixing the possessive 
“ my ” to that emancipated State. And in the midst of 
these disasters a third—who knows but as great if not 
greater than either ?—Chief Justice Taney died at last. 

say this mockingly. His time as an ordinary 
dweller upon the face of the earth was full, and men 
long ago looked to see the fall of the leaf which has now 
come fluttering to the ground. But, in the broader 
aspect of the case, he had so far outlived his proper 
age that death would have been a mercy had it come 
a dozen or twenty years earlier. He lived long 
enough to attach an indelible stain to bis memory, and 
render his demise a godsend to tbe cause of liberty 
and country. 

Had the late Chief Justice been strong in character, 
men’s judgments, now that he is gone, would probably 
have been harsher than they are. He was a weak, 
amiable, and, it is said, tender-hearted old man, much 
be commiserated than censured; and his 
departure is too welcome, at this juncture, to encour- 
/aithful verdict upon his past career-j 
Yet whoever undertakes to write history in a gseve. 
yard can never satisfactorily account for the ex¬ 
istence of evil in this world, nor evade the ever¬ 
present fact of human responslbiliy. To tell the sim¬ 
ple truth will oftentimes be enough, without arraign¬ 
ment, conviction or sentence, which may be left to tbe 
Upper Bar. When posterity, studying the history of 
our body politic, discovers the foulest of all its defile¬ 
ments, it will be sufficient for the record to stand— 
The Dred Scott Decision by Roger B. Taney. Enumerate 
the private virtues which he had in common with 
humbler and less favored citizens—what will the Here-1 
after care for them all in the presence of this notorious 
infamy ? Let those who are interested in the disproof 
of total depravity enlarge upon the traces of human 
feeling in a life which culminated in the most signal 
inhumanity of the century. The spot still rests upon 
the tablet: the fingers of an outraged race will point 
forever. 

This man had an important part, under Providence, 
the salvation of his n» tiTe land to liberty. He added, 
au the fateful moment, bis heavy hand to the already 
crushing yoke of despotism, and stirred the Northern 
people to a livelier sense of their danger and a sterner 

v __well-nigh nnnsnmmafo,! 


The “ sympathy ” for our soldiers which the Demo¬ 
cratic party embodied in their sixth resolution 
Chicago has not been returned very extensively. Put¬ 
ting aside the rejection of that platform by our ablest 
commanders in the field, the rank and file who were 
tested in the late elections exhibited but little recipro¬ 
city of feeling for those by whom they are held in 
commiseration. Few indeed of the Pennsylvania or 
Ohio volunteers employed their right of suffrage for 
the benefit of a party which had striven to deprive 
them of it Few were guilty of the folly of vot ing in a 
manner to condemn their ballots even as they threw 
them, and to turn the instrument of franchise to their 
disfranchisement in the event of victory at the 
polls. “No, thank you,” was the substance, if not in 
every case the polite phraseology, of the soldiers’ 
answer to the Democratic proffer. For what man, in 
or out of the army, could discover any proof of 
hearty and earnest sympathy ” in the conduct of the 
Democratic party these four years past ? They have 
denied the necessityof the war—they have prophesied 
its failure to accomplish the object for which it was 
undertaken—thsy have maintained the State rights 
doctrine, and justified the theory of secession—they 
have emasculated the Constitution by stripping it of 
% power to preserve itself against assault, and to 
make its preservation paramount to all other interests 
or establishments. In Congress they have opposed 
appropriations indispensable to the success and ev 
continuance of military operations—they objected .. 
an equal distribution of the burthen of service by 
means of an impartial draft—they postponed as long as 
they were able the increase of our effective forces by 
the enlistment of colored men—they defeated every 
proposition to treat with severity offenders against the 
rules of civilized warfare and the law of nations—in 
short, they east so many obstructions in t.ha w» r of the 
national purpose as to prolong, needlessly and wickedly, 
the prosecution of Hostilities, and consequently the 
sufferings of our soldiers and the distress of all the 
people. Our blue-coats might inquire what Democratic 
communities or officials have been conspicuous in their 
kind reception of returning veterans ; how much 
preciation of their glorious achievements was exhibited 
at Chicago by pronouncing the entire campaign a fail¬ 
ure; how much sympathy for their toils, in the effort 
to neutralise the advantages of victory—to rescue by an 
armistice an almost vanquished adversary, and to raise 
him up ten times stronger than if he had never touched 
the earth. “ Sympathy, call you this ? then the less of j 
it the better; and the more of you we meet in arms on 
the other side of our lines, the better.” 

The unchangeable Democracy, who intend to conduct 
themselves “ in the future as in the past,” could not be 
content with an expression of “sympathy” for the 
soldiers of the Republic. They promised, provided 
they obtain political control of the government, to 
bestow “ all the care and protection, regard and kind¬ 
ness,” which our defenders have “ so nobly earned.” 
New cause for gratitude ? Yes, if Copperhead rhetoric 
could butter army parsnips. 

“ Counsel fair and words they gave me, 

Crowned with honors they fain would have 
Told me fame was a fickle thing, 

Said they would take me under their wing. 

The patriot soldier tears a leaf from the past and 
makes a reasonable guess at the future. He turns to 
July, 1863, in the *eity of New York—the Northern 
capital of the Confederacy and the fountain-head of 
the Peace Democracy, who then and there “ attained 
their power.” He remembers what two colors were 
struck down in those days, wherever met—the black 
and the blue—complexion and uniform ; when to beia 
soldier of the United States was even more perilous 
than to be a “nigger.” He recalls the fate of one of 
his comrades, among the earliest victims of the Demo¬ 
cratic ascendancy, who was toppled over the East 
cliffs, and his mangled body half buried beneath 
rocks hurled upon it f rom abo ve. He recalls with 
shuddenog and mdig Qation lhe incredible fate of Col. 
O’Brien, who perished because of the overwhelming 
“ care aad protection, regard and kindness,” which 
were visited upon hitn_i on e object of “ sympathy,” in 
the midst of ministering thousands 1 These and similar 
memories stir to no gentle mood our soldier, as he 
paces his beat in front of Petersburg, or on the de¬ 
fences of Atlanta. With teeth more set than usual he 

hums the second verse from Heine_ 

“ Bat, in spite of their protestation, 

I should have died from sheer starvation. 

Had there not come a worthy friend, 

Boldly my fortunes to defend.” 

Emphatic tread and a firmer grip of his musket 
dicate plainly enough the “ worthy friend ” of his 
reliance. 
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arty in Ohio. It is feared that , ft 


Wb pluck to-day a fig from the thistle of rebellion. 

The bloody conspiracy far the perpetuity of slavery is 
branded before all the world as the stupendous “ how 
not to do it.’ ’ The Confederacy which claimed of right 
and endeavored to embrace every foot of slaveholding 
soil in the old Union, is extruded not more forcibly by 
arms than by the civil action—tbe spontaneous social 
revolution—of the State of Maryland from her borders. 

The new Constitution, defeated narrowly on the home 
vote, but rescued unto life and validity by the vote of 
the soldiers, now supplants Slavery with Freedom from 
the Potomac to the Pennsylvania line, and renders 
Baltimore the capital of the youngest of the free 
States. Emancipation is immediate and uncompensated • 
and if this result—the assimilation of Maryland to 
Massachusetts—is Time’s reveDge for the 19 th of April, 

1861, so is it not less for that imprisonment in 1830 
which Mr. Garrison endured, and which he lives to see 
atoned-for, as he alone wished it to be, by the regene¬ 
ration of the people which persecuted him. 

True it is that slavery died hard, and the odds against 
her were fearfully small. But they were sufficient; 
and every man who voted for the, right may with hu¬ 
mility thank God that he perhaps was the saviour of 
the. State. Great was the controversy—slavery band¬ 
ing all its resources and bringing out its full strength 
at the polls, whipping-in every perjurer who was, or 
needed not to be, persuaded by Reverdy Johnson into 
taking an oath whieh would have seared an honest 
lip ; and as free as great—Federal bayonets not pre¬ 
venting the registering of so many disloyal votes that 
the Constitution gasped like a new-born babe, and had 
well-nigh lost its breath altogether. Honor to the en¬ 
listed sons of Maryland who recognized at home the 
foe with whom they were familiar on the battle-field I 
The war has paid for itself. The lossS? of the disen¬ 
thralled community, of men and money, are dust in the 
balance beside the weighty gain of this glorious trans¬ 
formation, by which a people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light. The war has paid for itself, 
also, with the nation at large, which has not purchased 
the redemption of Maryland at too great a price. The 
Republic becomes more homogeneous than ever; the 
obligation of the United States to guaranty each State 
a Republican form of government is lightened, though 
far from removed. Henceforth the school-boy, in his 
geography, and the statesman in his counsels will enu¬ 
merate Maryland among the free States of the Union, 
and presently forget that she was at any time a stranger 
to tbe list. 

Some outline of the new Constitution may be of 
interest to the reader. We are indebted for our ex¬ 
tracts to an editorial article in the Methodist. Here are 
ihe preamble and several articles from the Declaration 
of Rights: 

“ We the people of the State of Maryland, grateful 
to Almighty God for our civil and religious liberty, 
and taking into our serious consideration the best I 
means of establishing a good Constitution in this State 

for the sure foundation and more permanent security At. ■ n n- 

thereof, declare: ' At a meeting held m Baltimore by the friend 

'Article 1. That we hold it to be self-evident, that new Constitution for Maryland, the follow™, 

men are created equally free, that they are endowed w aa read from President Lincoln • 

of their own Iabl > r ’ and pursuit of happiness. My Dear Sib : A Convention of Maryland 

tuced solely for the good of the whole ; and they have by the people. You fsk a word from ® f™*, 

j.e'ilTn, zzaZic,:’,. j ss: “i'Sk,™!”;, d ,“r *; m h rr 

“ Art. 6. That all persons invested with the legislative prosperity of the already free, whiolTl 
or executive powers of government are the trustee, of extinction of slavery would bri^ I wUh t 
the public, and as such accountable for their conduct; proceis of disappearing that only thing whic 
I wherefore, whenever the ends of government are per- ever bring this nation to civil war. 1 atfem, 
verted, and public liberty manifestly endangered, and gument upon the question. It is already exhiu 
all other means of redress are ineffectual, the people the abler, better informed, and more immediate 
“ ia7 ’ and ®L rlght °" gh m, t0 J ef ” r P the old or establish ested sons of Maryland herself. I only add tiu 
a new government. The doctrine of non-resistance be gratified exceedingly if the good people of U 
against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, shall by their vote ratify the new Constitution 
slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of Yours truly, * A Ln 


schools by which t0 prov 'de t’n 0 

each year; and in ease the r ^ r at 
to perform this duty AsiS* ft 


party in Ohio. It is feared that Asw 4 w 
District is defeated. The majority 
home vote is 700, and as his comLtwff’' ^ 


soldier, it is doubted whethe^tte^.“ 5 > 
help him out. *°l<her>, T 


Ex-Secretary Chase, m a recent epee-h . 
thus maintained the legality and atC °’ 
President’s Proclamation: ffl0r *!itj 


“ The Constitution provided for r*i»; 
made the President Commander-in-Chi^ 8 


effectual prosecution of the war Th« ^ ,r l 
m the and have said, and the 
unchallenged, that in case of ^ 

war, the institution of slavery must be ff- 0r 
disposal as the national interests should 
o her words that with insurrection 0 ^^ 
State, the whole power over filavm.tr 1 a 
National government. In my judgment’ 
reotion gave the- President power ov™’ , 0 
that power came the duty to put an »nh e ' 
Lincoln was bound to do that which «**«. ° 
the salvation of the Republic.” M nece; « 


s not to be expected that freedom and the 


elective franchise should both be bestowed upon the tripping • 
slaves; but the latter must follow the former as the ' 1 


The Boston Transcript thus catches the ad 


. .. .. , , I It has been a common practice of Democrats 

night the day, and sooner or later the people ol Mary- section of tbe country when charged with advoc 
land will perceive the wisdom and the ju«tice W such apologizing for slavery, to repel the charge as ai 


.. ______ __ _ apologizing for slavery, to repel the charge as- 

TH036 Gounties which have voted most tl0n slander, and to claim that Democrat, wouli 
heavily against emancipation will not be at pains to a ?® n ^ er y abolis j;. ed . buti .t miist be done in a " 


m the' matter of education, to be noticed hereafter; on <a report that they are not prepared to rid 


and ii would not be surprising if this circumstance selves °* the eviI > the Democrats of Massachuae 


the only means of preserving the equilibrium of the “ The Post of this morning makes the continoi 
State. Here is the article concerning suffrage : Sing of slavery an especial subject of coogratt 


pose^electkms'oi^ht fr^be^toe'andTrequentfand^verji Consufution^by ^eprofdeof t Maryfand.° a To s 
„ = ' , . , _ , tutions of other States, it may conclusively to at 

Gag-laws and Judge Lynch are thus disposed of: n ---**-- 

“Art. 10. That freedom of speech and debate, or pro-1 1 
eeedings in the Legislature, ought not to be impeached 
5 " any court of judicature. 

“Art. 40. That the liberty of the press ought to be invi¬ 
olably preserved ; that every citizen of the State ought 
to be allowed to speak, write, and publish his senti- [The first of the two letters subjoined was aocii 

merits on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse laid aside at the proper time of publication 
of that liberty. readers will be pained to learn from the second 

The edict of emancipation is contained in injuries which our correspondent has received.] 

Art 24. That hereafter, in this State, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 


LETTERS FROM MRS. GAGE 


_ __ uuo Kemanee,I ll.,Sept 24,1 

in punishment of crime, whereof the'pVrty* shall^have I r ° the EJik)r "f The National Anti-Slavery standard. 
been duly convicted: and all persons held to service or j 1 wondeb if any of your readers have mist 
these weeks past, and have been thinking—' 


labor as slaves are hereby declared free.’ 

The ignorance upon which the security of slavery 


rests is dispelled by 
“ Art. 43. That the Legislature ought to encourage 
the diffusion of knowledge and virtue, the extension of 
a judicious system of general education, the promotion 
of literature, the arts, science, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, and the general melioration of the 
condition of the people.” 

Remarkable as is the abolition of slavery without 
provision for the losses of owners—these being appa¬ 
rently swallowed up in the immense advantages ac¬ 
cruing to the mass of the population—scarcely less bo 
the stringent disfranchisement and disqualification 
from holding office of all who have in aDy way assisted 
the rebellion. The “ oath of allegiance ” in the mouth 9 
of rebels is appreciated at its just value by the people 
of Maryland. From the Constitution we extract this 


Sec. 4. No person who has at any time been in 
armed hostility to the United States or the lawful au¬ 
thorities thereof, orwho has been in any manner: 


THRIFT AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


resolution to resist their well-nigh consummated subju- j 
gation. In the train of causes which led to the upris¬ 
ings in 1856 and I860, Douglas and Taney were con¬ 
spicuous and indispensable, serving, as they thought, 
most effectively their satanic employer, but in reality 
the instruments of a higher power, and contributors to 
- —uiD i n • I an end precisely opposite to what they had in view. 

-— — - inevitable ° l * S pre8enCs - Both have departed the scene of their ill-renown, and 

begun, the nation girded itself up to bad been I botb at " *’ m " ” 1mn tU ~~ “*"**""“-’- 1 

treason, which had just before lifted 6 . % bt > an d have be 


26 the Editor of The National Anii-Staoery Standard. 

Sib : A little space in your paper is asked to record 
fact that marks the progress of the Freedmen of Port | 
Royal. The colored Methodists of Hilton Head, under 
the pastoral charge of Rev. James Lynch, have just 
completed a church capable of seating nearly four hun¬ 
dred persons. It is a decent building, with quite an 
air of comfort and taste. Last Sabbath, 25th inst., they 
raised a large flag over it and solemnly consecrated it 
to the use of Divine worship. Several ministers from 
the North assisted Mr. Lynch in the consecration. * One 
hundred and fifty dollars was the amount of a collection 
raised on the occasion. 

When it is rembered that, with the exceptic 
enty-five dollars, the Freedmen themselves, without 
aid from government or any other quarter, built this 
church, it speaks very creditably for them. 

One who was Present. 


service of the so-called ‘ Confederate States of Amer¬ 
ica,’ and no person who has voluntarily left this State 
and gone within the military lines of the so-called Com 
federate States or armies with the purpose of adhering 
to said States or armies, and no person who has given 
any aid, ccmfort, countenance, or support to those 
engaged in armed hostility to the United States, or in 
aDy manner adhered to the enemies of the United 
States, either by contributing to the enemies of the 
United States, or unlawfully sending within the lines 
of such enemies, money, or goods, or letters, or infor¬ 
mation, or who has disloyally held communication with 
the enemies of the United States, or who has advised 
any person to enter the service of the said enemies, or 
aided any person so to enter, or who has by any open 
deed or word declared his adhesion to the cause of the 
enemies of the United States, or his desire for the tri¬ 
umph of said enemies over the arms of the United 
States, shall ever be entitled to vote at any election to 
be held in this State, or to hold aDy office of honor, pro¬ 
fit, or trust under the laws of this State, unless since 
such unlawful acts he shall have voluntarily entered 
into military service of the United States, and been 
honorably discharged therefrom, or be, on the day of 1 
election, actually and voluntarily in such service or 
unless he shall be restored to his full rights of citizen¬ 
ship by an acW of the General Assembly passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
House.” 


Aunt Fanny ’ doing these wonderful days?” - 
so ; for it would be, oh! ever so sad to think my 
“ no count, nohow ”—as the negroes say. Well, 
write up a little. After visiting Natchez, Vick 
Davis’s Island, contraband camps, home-farms, 
tals, soldiers’ homes, aud the like, until there <s 
threatening that I might need a hospital berth 
other capacity than that of nurse, and as our ? 
ment has as yet made no provision for sick 
men, and Soldiers’ Aids, Freedmens’ Reliefs, 
Refugee Associations, and Sanitary Commission 5 
all ignored the idea that woman is either mor 
subject to mortal ills (I suppose this is all owing 
prevalent idea that we are angels), I concluded 
the 1st of August to change my base, and by a at - 
retreat, or flank movement, or something, to es&l 
scourging enemy of the army and South, b f *t 
North, and on the twenty-ninth day of August-- 
gathered my best weapons together and pat ! 
into as good order as possible—I sallied forth _ 
Louis, Mo., at half past three one hot afternoon, 


Special Notice.— The Office of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society has bsen removed to the Stationery 
Store of T. E. Chapman, No. 5 South-Fifth street. 

Money received ou account of the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard and forwarded to the publication 
office at New York as usual. Single numbers of the 


i, whieh had just before lifted u** 6 - ngbt ’ and bave been fraught wilh P eril to the Republic - The South-west corner of- Sixth and Chesnut streets. See' 
mill riofr tha t™.i,i «i„„l ,P, lts crest as 1 philosopher, regarding merely the unity of the drama his advertisement. 


i and remained out of sight ard Cor - “ whicb these oharacter3 were . 1U8L 'r le lrom tbe 

tg until the brood of catastrophe, may prefer to admire the conversion ofj 


Office hours from 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. 


To ensure the extinction of slavery, the following 
penalty is attached to any offending slaveholder : 

“ Any person who shall, after this Constitution shall 
have gone into effect, detain in slavery any person 
emancipated by the provisions of this Constitution, 
shall, on conviction, be fined not less than five hundred 
dollars, nor more than five thousand dollars, or be im¬ 
prisoned not more than five years; and any of the 
judges of this State shall discharge, on habeas corpus, 
any person so detained in slavery.” 

The “ code of honor ” is emphatically disavowed by 
forbidding aDy participant in a duel—as principal o 
second—from afterwards holding any office of trust o 
profit in the State. We conclude with the Methodist’ 
summary of the provisions for free education at the 
expense of the State: 

“ Most liberal provisions are made for popular edu- 


salary of $2 500 a year, besides travelling and other 
expenses, and is to hold office for four years. A S ate 
Board of Education is to be organized, consisting of 
the Governer, Lieutenant-Governor, Speaker of ihe 


omnibus with a round dozen delegates 
I cago Convention, to make an attack upon “ 
Illinois. - t | 

Apropos of these delegates—one was so ara^ 
had to hold him up on the seat; the rest k>° & 

leaning. Three times while crossing tbe .[^r 
whiskey-bottle went round, and they were ^ 
ing for peace, cursing Honest Abe, and tb ( 
whole country settled in heavenly q“ iet f T0 
reached the Illinois shore, by the remarks _ 
of war in every town and village north 01 i, aD Js 
Dixon’s line ; swearing they’d stop the draf ^ ^ j 
in Abolition blood up to their shoe-tops to .^i 
better way presented. The only really ds 
man (I had to take this ’bus or be left) seeffl ^ cir 
of hfe whole party, and chivalrously seize 
bag and umbrella, and insisted upon help 50 ? ^ u : 
ladies car, which was locked against 
eompanied by the dear creatures. But, seei 
Ibowed him politely out of my service, EftD ctc* 
in my own hands, and entered alone into ^ cl& b\e P J 
womanhood, and saw no more of this <j®_ e . g chi'- 
They went on their way, and I mine. T ey^ ^ i 
to form a combination to put the poor ° e * s 
slavery, I to teach the people that the w tbe 
co take care of himself, and would no 
again to be fastened upon his wrists, ‘ . bt y c0Bt 

firm in this the grandest hour of the 

between Slavery and Freedom. .„iosg,a od8 ° 

And now, though I feel like Fred. Do rig b 

others before him, “ that one with Go ^ w jtii 
a majority,” I have to work fast to e 
need of the times. , P r f^ 

Illinois will be redeemed. These co pp erb 
were never made for slaves, and as . ar e 

which hissed in the unbroken sods ( drill 5 - 

ing rapidly destroyed by patent P 
reapers, so must these of tto 
graced all wriggling reptiles wb ®“ y at tb e,c . p' 
vilest of their class to stand g° dfath ® „f & elt 
annihilated by the poison 


_ *•—■ | sue Governor, Lueutenanc-wovernor, Speaker of ihe I hideous fangs. , „_ aDi 

Benjamin C. Baoon, Cor. Sec’y. I House, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. It | I.have visited since this montn o $ 








kivg tf?o, as days in the month, have spoken in each, articles ag; 

,ftC e tarried at railroad depots, have seen the crowds unjust, that 
^cai'Si and 1 prophesy an overwhelming vote in No- still come, 

° B mher'on the side of liberty. know this- 

^Xbe f° e i® oowed > be does not “talk fustion to his among bre 
0 ghadow ” on the cars as he did a month ago, and most fraternal sp 


ach, articles against Fremont seenr to them nnooiua < , D , 

wds unjust, that fewer of them annesv “ caUe “ i0rand Petersburg, or Richmond, before the end of the present command niggers, and he would reply that he was prisons. When it does consent, as I have urged 

No- still come rather than that k h ..7v W0 ’ let them month - This time bt > wiU probably succeed. If he proud to he an officer of such organizations. The do, you may rest assured that I shall see to it tha...|.--- 

, ’ oerty be restrained, but does the reckless speculators in srold will he nr-ttv sure Lieutenant was wounded on the 29th ult., but his horrors of knowing their dear ones are in captivity < few years ago the town 

know this that there is a great deal of alienation to come to “grief” Thev hlrfh t tf eoin w °™d was not dressed until the following day, when such as our men have endured at your hands, shall be | pulpit Tho most popul 
his among brethren following them. So says one in tb err y liavR been trying to c° n some young surgeons were, for the sake of practice, brought sternly home to tho sixty thousand families of ® av - ®. 0, ' , C! ®^®> wh0 , 1 

-o- 1 r-- ,r . ; 60 8a y g one, in the money out of a political snecnlation jwrfmv the last very anxious to amputate his leg. He begged so hard these men, throughout all the length and breadth of if on e wan he was se 


0 0 gh “ he swaggers and swears ” at the great mass as you also, no doubt do, on the side of ’ 

»t'S KtfiSSSWSSB _ 

"“StS'X “ *“ -7 - *7 "7 *> 10 

ta ° n is truo the slimy foe is wily. He knows how to a - rears or the Standard, Those who receive them 
scinaie the “ unwashed and uncombed,” not exactly wiU greatly oblige us by promptly remitting their dues, 
bis glittering eye, but the glittering glass bottle The expenses of publication have increased so much of 
Zs the same effect, and there is-there’s no disputing it late, that every dollar dne from eubscribers is s 

S.WW»«**<■«*-“■*■'!“ p 7“ h »serious«***«* J,'*,"* 1 

pr spoke into life, that may mass itself m-the absence . na u ° M mends, 

the noble soldiers. But it is hard to believe that such sen< ? in g tIie i r own subscriptions, would at the same 
0 ora i blackness can be in thi3 magnificent State, which send us each the name and pay of one or more 
jp these Autumn days is like one great estate of wealth new subscribers, they would thereby render the most 

*od beauty. ^ . . ,, „ effective service to the cause, and do much to enconr- 

a n you see I am at work m the same old cause , encour- 

J t w ho shall tell the difference of public sentiment and age the heart3 KnJ strengthen the hands of its mana- 


sve urged it to [ The Pulpit is Delaware.—T he war of opinion has 
>e to ic that the i been fought mostly in the churches, in Wiimiogton. A 
re in canlirity few years ago the town would not f J+l y 

hands, shall be * ba P^^L^fhvInvkation tetween the 


Latest News in Brief. 


thousand families of B ® v - Co1 - Clarke, who rotates by invitation between the 
r f several churches and different sects. When the rebel- 
1 lerj g tb and breadth of lion ))egan he was set tied in Pittsburg. He called on 
the young men to raise a company, to which they a3- 
•stands and fully appre- sentc-d if he would be their captain. The company grew 
leans all this, we shall into a regiment, and he has led them as their colonel 
'illow butcheries, or any through three years of war. Ha fought at Antietam, (let- 


late, that every dollar due from eubscribers ig 


to avert serious embarrassment. And if our fri^nrlq raids ’ first bv completing its desolation, and next by 

in sending their own subscrintiona VAn ij , - ’ commanding the chief passes with fortified fttrongholds. _ 

nara to oeneve tnai suen ’ at the same Gen. Loogstreet appears to have succeeded Early, bur Heauquarteps Army of the James, iv the field I more enthusiasm they displayed. After carrying the rope.*Thre< 

f magnificent State, which ‘ime send us each the name and pay of one or more “ V achl ® ve “ e ° t thn . 8 far haR been a precipitate near Richmond, Wednesday, Oct. 12,1864. \ first line of works beyond Deep Bottom, and obtaining drid.you mt 

ne great estate of wealth new subscribers, they would therehv the battle which we offered him. Maj.-Gen. Butler, having ascertained through the possession of the fort at Spring Hill, the 10th corps At the time 

u scrioers, mey wouia tnereby render the most Hood has been active in Sherman's rear, but ha? testimony of deserters and others, that the rebel came out on to the Newmarket road and there halted Constantino 

• ,, effective service to the cause, and do much to encour- SoftSPi! J !tt ^ e .’ , his - combination having been authorities had placed our negro soldiers, captured in briefly. Just then there came up from a hou3e near rf 1 

m the .ame o.d cause jj eartg an( j strengthen thp fcis anta ^ on5st According recent engagements, at hard labor on their fortifica- by a family of whites to seek Gen. Terry’s protection, theirtimeii 

je of public sentiment and ‘ ® ands of its mana- f° latest advices, the tables are now turned. Sherman tions in our lront, by neglect to furnish them rations, and they were followed by a half dozen blacks. When do now. T1 

only talk, but talk in the geps ‘ We are sure that many of our readers might bv u “? Hood a rear, close enough to capture an occasional thereby compelling them to sell their clothes to the the colored troops saw the’freed slaves, their excitement decently lut 

■ i ' , to an earnest trial double and even ^ ’ y |; e ri lcn -ent m the pursuit, and to threaten a general col- Confederate soldiers for food, has this day notified knew no bounds. They raised their voices in a hearty home. Son 

nngs, talk to gathered an earnest trial, double and even quadruple the circu- lls l on at n .° I 13180 . 1 da y- Commissioner Quid, by flag of truce, that he shall and continued cheer, which was taken np by regiment are trying t 


the | money out of a political speculation daring the last very anxious to amputate his leg. He begged so hard these men, throughout all the length and breadth of JSJ*lUbO^T 

be, week, and all loyal and honest men hope that they will that they yielded, and, hardly half attending to it, they your accursed Confederacy.” the young men to raise a company, to whic 

be caught in their own traps. Avon. bad liirn chunked into an ambulance, which, over a very When the South once understands and fully appre- seated if he would he their captain. The com 

_ ’ ‘ rough road, went to Richmond on a gallop, ciates that the government means all this, we shall into a regiment, and he has led them as tb 

-- It is the Lieutenant's impression that he owes his cease to have any more Fort Pillow butcheries, or any through three years of war. He fought at Ant: 

UShfYMVttil'lM rtf *?»„ gXXu,*, parole to a mistake—the Second Lieutenant of colored more Libby Prisons and Andersonviile horrors, to out- tysburg, and many other fields. 

OtiAv Wtvy.v.y Hi- fliv troops, who had been demanded by the government, rage the feelings of the friends of our imprisoned It is a striking scene to contemplate when he 

---- was released the day before. It is supposed the rebel soldiers, and to shock the sensibilities of the entire 

I ,fact r . _ . authorities forgot the fact, and as Lieut Viers was the civilized world. -Tribune Cor., Oct. 10. refuge in vicinity where I could confic 

Latest News in Brief. ° n, y officer of that grade and kind in the same ward, gallantry of the negro troops mend the Oopperheadi for consolation, and 

imnoritont , . , , he was paroled. Let us hope, however, that it was gallantry of the negro troops. Whiteciav Greek, six miles distant, where a bre 

i. f gement ck • ‘ a ‘" e . a P ,!,c ® m - not a mistake, but that the rebels are going to respect The colored troops were conspicuous in the fight of prophet Vailandigham is pastor. Ha is a Cop 

er since our la^t tssue. bhendan is sail bested! in all the officers and soldiers in the uniform of the gov- yesterday. They fought hard and lost severely. They the worst stamp, and has driven all loyalists 


No important engagement has taken place in at 
arter since our last issue. Sheridan is still busied: 
ising the Shenandoah valley against all prospectii 


—the old Covenanter over again. There 
of refuge in this vicinity where I could 
mend the Copperheads for consolation 
Whiteciav Greek, six miles distant, when 
’ prophet Vailandigham is pastor. He is 


moved on determinedly, seeming to enter heartily into church .—Correspondent N. T. Evening Post. 

the spirit of the endeavor to force the rebels into their Running to and fro.—An English writer says : “ The 


last ditch, and the nearer they came to Richmond the railway system is wonderfully extending itself all over E 
held 1 more enthusiasm they displayed. After carrying the rope. Three years ago it was a fortnight’s work to reach M 

1864. f first line of works beyond Deep Bottom, and obtaining drid.you may nowreach itfrom London in forty-eight boui 


cbur ches, talk Sabbath evenings, talk to gathered an earnest trial, double and even quadruple the circu- lision at no distant day. B 

„ r0 wd?, who, when I have ended my story of what I lation of this paper in their respective naivhww„i„ Son ? e 8,i " ht advances and reconnoissances 
. spen, and heard, and felt, how the negroes that are rr;u _. ._, ’ P ar t have been made before Richmond. Th< 


^•re seen, and heard, and felt, how the negroes that are 
flowed to do so, and can find places to work, are sns- 
tsining themselves, how eager they are for schools, how 
patiently and bravely they bear their present condition, 
t-usunS? God and Master Linkum that better days are 
pear at hand j these same crowds which three years 
would not have heard at all, rise up, and life 
children listening to a nursery rhyme, say : “ Tell it 
^io.” Oh! what a relief it hi, even to many real 
friends of freedom, to be told by one who has eum- 
jpered and wintered with contrabands, that they are 


id reconnoissances on our place a like number of rebel prisoners at work in 

■„ - -- -—“^6 Richmond. The Dnteh Dutch Gap, under S re, in retaliation therefor. uiuumuus ui lurcsis. must ui uie .a. «umeo, 

trap canal approaches completion, under the efficient Eighty-seven men were ordered from City Point this several were quite old ; there was one stout man. , 

labor of certain Confederate prisoners who are tasting evening, and will be Bet at work as above stated, unless The younger women bowed and conrtesied, and showed anything 
tde quality of the treatment which their government a satisfactory answer shill be received from the Rebel their white teeth ;-the older ones mumbled their tooth- month o! 
impo e3 upon our colored captives. The enemy are at Commissioner by eleven o’clock to-morrow. It is un- less jaws with emotion ; one waved an old palm-leaf Jp.hu 
i!t P j ID ^. . 0 8heI ^vhe canal than formerly. derstood that an additional number of rebel prisoners fan ; the man fan forward to respond to the unexpected imr-hnnsf 

No decisive action is reported in Missouri. Kansas will be ordered here for the same destination inline- greeting which met him, and was received with open October, 
is not unreasonably alarmed by the likelihood of diatelv. arms by the sable soldiers. They cheered yet more setts mai 

another invasion. " further testimony. lustily; they threw their caps into the air; they being om 

There have been successful Federal expeditions in gathered about the freed man, and, grasping his hand. thePubli 

Louisiana and Florida. I notice in Sunday’s Times, says a correspondent of a score of them at a time, fairly danced for joy. or ? a “ b “°5 

Tho imr „ r that paper, writiDg from the front, an editorial para- cried with delight. The scene was indescribable. 

i He irlay and tue Negroes. graph, which hoped, for the sake of our common Men may have their peculiar views about the Emanci- 8 , 




it at work as above stated, unless The younger women bowed and conrtesied, and showed anything it 
fr-om the Rohol I their ~hite teeth ;-the older ones mumbled their tooth--•*- ° 


Washington, Oct. 16,1864. another invasion. 

The result of the election in Pennsylvania, Indiana T Tbe . re bave bee ° successfnl Federal expeditions 
and Ohio has greatly discouraged the McClellan leaders Loaiaiana and Florida. 

In this region. All of McClellan’s candid friends now Tile Army and the Negroes. 


give him up. .They feel somewhat encouraged by the ‘‘EvsrtwhrrethsAmrricanGefrbai 


ou may now take a first-class ticket at 
ooked all the way through, for ninety 
in six days; nor are they ever behind 


lazily asleep iu boats oa the Ni 
Atlantic to have a look at the i 
bunt tigers in Algeria. You mt 


a satisfactory answer shall be receiyed from the Rebel their white teeth ;-the older ones mumbled their tooth- month of September, when all England is gone abroad. 
Commissioner by eleven o’clock to-morrow. It is un- Jess jaws with emotion; one waved an old palm-leaf jpghua Bates the chief member of the great bank- 
derstood that an additional number of rebel prisoners fan ; the man ran forward to respond to the unexpected ing-house of Baring, Brothers * Co., died on the 24th of 

will he ordered here for the same destination unme- greeting which met him, and was received with open October, at the age of 76, in London. He was a Massachu- 

diately. arms by the sable soldiers. They cheered yet more setts man, and was liberal in liis benefactions to Boston. 

rrsTTVfiN-T lustily; they threw their caps into the air; they being one of the benefactors of that admirable institution, 

STILL further testxmom. gathered about the freedman, and, grasping his hand, the Pablic Library, to which he gave *30.000 in money, 


notoriety, for violating the Humane laws of Illinois by 1 
bringing into the State a negro. These things will soon 1 
be among the things that were, and those engaged in 1 
them now will deny the faith ere another year rolls ' 


n be lifted up by pre- result in Pennsylvania, but not much. On the other nsKFUL and beli. 


• at there was room to doubt the published pation proclamation and the policy of arming blacks ; ness man. Mr. Bates married Mrs. Lucre 
specting the shocking barbarities practiced but he who could stand by and see those soldiers— gis. a lady who belonged to one of the bei 
y upon our wounded in the late movement themselves but lately slaves—welcoming nnder the of Boston, and who died but recently. H< 
if the Army of the Potomac. I fear there protection of the triumphant stars and stripes their hut one child,Madame Tan der Weyer, wi 
h ground for the terrible assertion, as the liberated brethren, and yet could not share in their Belgian statesman who has so long repres 


r 'of Freedom}’- Wm. B. by the enemy upon our wounded in the late movement themselves but lately slaves— welcot 
Adams. on the left of the Army of the Potomac. I fear there protection of the triumphant stars a 

was too much ground for the terrible assertion, as the liberated brethren, and yet conld no 

___ following well-authenticated correspondence respecting joy, and thank God with them that ot 

3LORED TROOPS asd THEIR ^ mutaer a f woun ded negro soldiers shows : broken, would have been less tha 

.; .. _ Field Hospital, Army of the James, | Springfield Republican, Sept. 30. 

the Philadelphia Press, lK raE FrELDi Qct. 12, 1864. f ——-■_ 


share in their Belgian srn 

B h“_^ 5SS 


ently. He left, we believe, 
Weyer, wife of the eminent 
mg represented his country 


■tain for Lincoln I J"tingirom Aiken’s Landing James River, under u . Jon . j have th e honor to transmit herewith a 
l the field can ifnTnarratfve- ’ Pre8eDtS ^ heart’sicken-1 co ;!^4ation Ve from M°sjor Wm. H. Hart, Thirty- 




^ the same lever that has made our Northmen so the.Republicans are disappointed by the result in ~^ * ^e MtTf ?hrAr™^o^c. hrt ? fSSSS! «*£ oL^c^M^^d^ 

brave and BtPODg—Liberty. To-day the conrt in M ? Con. otate. 1 bey were confident of carrying it by a _ was too much ground for the terrible assertion, as the liberated brethren, and yet could not ehare‘ in their Belgian statesman who has so Ionic represented his country 

oin County, it is said, is trying Gen. Palmer, of Atlanta ,ar S e majority on the home vote. For 'myself, I have atrocious trfatmfnt of our rra/mm nmors .vn nrvrn following well-authenticated correspondence respecting joy, and thank God with them that other chains were , p n e p^5® 1 5 ri S!*^?.°nI t ; h a i 1 t d ’f_p° “IPrl, 

Soriety, for violating the Humane laws of Illinois by never teen over-confident of Pennsylvania 7 Median ” ” * fc * -a«er of wounded negro soldiers shows : ^ Un less than humam-Gir. ZZTtlti ^To™“^ 

hrioging into the State a negro. These things wiUsoon bad a ^ngth there, it seemed to me, if he had any at A special correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, FtSU> Fmt^ 0 °ti ^186^' } ^ ^ Rep ublican, . pt. 30. ?h?&5 ffig^CbanceXf CaDt£rbury ’ aad we be ' 

be among the things that were, and those engaged in ali ^ any quarter. Pennsylvania is certain for Lincoln ^ntmg irom Aiken’s Landing, James River, under t ha _ e ^ honor to transmit herewith a v’ g v 

Them now wiU deny the faith ere another year rolls in November-not even a reverse in the field can fn^na^tive ^’ tde fM °™S heart-sicken- commnn i cation from Msjor Wm. H Hart, Thirty- in * g ^ 

round. F. D. Gaob, chaD 8 e the resaU now - Tbe Copperheads are trying The flag of-'trnce boat New York is now at this land- sixth S ' C ? lo ” d Troops, in which he reports the --- Now, gentlemen, it is a historical truth, that in the be- 

- - _ t0 F et U P a finanoial panic, and are running gold up ing, with six hundred or more officers and soldiers. colorrf C Trooos conceraffig toe mlrfw of coffired Maj.-Gen. D. B. Birney died in Philadelphia, on iinTh^uSLNhlre wwarellfvofmen ooCed to 

Galesburg, RL, Oct. 9,1864. again to the old rates. It is purely a political specnla- ®* chan f* d and ,S ar °’ ed by *, he re . bel a tit b orities. soon to f 0 l d iere by the men of the Fifteenth'Georgia, after the Tuesday evening, Oct. 13 of fever. He arrived here on eece8S ion. In Georgia nearly one nalf of ffie peep^ vored 

,,ae tiilrr of ne National Anit SlaKry Standard. tion. The bulls cry out that if Mr. Lincoln is reelected, ? - 1 , “? rtb ' and *° en J°y b . T a reunion with r ennlse of Brig-Gen Foster’s troops at Fort Gilmer. the 11th in very poor health and gradually sank away. against it. So Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Florida and 

I have a recollection of writing yon a cheery letter as they admit the October election render probable, dlaVtod^tri“tand soldifr^^ “ d ai30clatI0na 80 Blent. Viers’s regiment, the Fifth U. S. Colored . A story is told, to the effect that in one settlement “^P^ ed ^ r 0 k w a n ns 8 “^ Ten ‘ 

w as doing these Autumn days in lecturing to the peo- currency of the country will become comparatively ie one feature which deserves especial mention. On W tx- ^ J L , ^“^ion begun civil war was imminent 

pie on the condition of the Freedmen. There may be in worthless. Hence gold rises iu value-legal tenders whowere ^ WA? 06 ” °,l C ? l0red ^ 0P t’ chmiged, and made his statement to P Major Hart, on ^ — The . T>mes says that the firs tnne ty in8urrection ; temporary coLinatiSn m obstrn?t P he 

»re over, and that the slaves now free only need to he thing from this panic to produce a reaction, bat fortu- Lieut. Viers, of the 5th D. S. C. T. It would seem °w'rr apt i8re i ia b]e and accurate and his renort of .°. ene ; al - th *» disregard of •• constitutional 0 U majority of Dispeople of each Slate which seceded 

let *' one ‘ Not so; our work .s on y begun, and every nately , it not the ba / ker8 , the gold gpec ; iato „, and from this that the rebel authorities have resolved to th Sereat^ P B^dptels. " ** ‘° ' Ct PSOp,e B ° ? R Tlli V :i f [a £ n 5? The 

,ne who speaks uowinbehalf of the righu of these the men of money who give t0 M , Lincola hi9 big j ®^.nge ' b ® r °®f M ra n ° Q f ^ beln m^de *** T* er8 “• D ° W h0ep!U, t A8oldier in New Orleans expressed his opinion of ^"ra^ampa^ Tu£ 

men. to those who hitherto have looked upon them as majorities. It is ths great middle-class of tho country I determination of Gen. Butler to ad&re only to what is Monroe - 1 remam Te > p y n„ Ur „ ° bedien ® en - Can,, y tb “ s: “ He appears to be in earnest, and to digham’s memory must be disordered. 

___i-w ,1Z* TT .0-^^e.z. 


.re over, and that the slaves now free only need to he thing f rom this panic to produce a reaction, bat fortu- Lieut. Viers, of the 5th U. S. C. T. it would see 

let alone. Not so; our work is only begun, and every nate ly, it is not the bankers, the gold speculators and from this that i he rebel authorities have resolved 

t na who speaks now in behalf of the rights of these the mpn of moner »hn ’ .• j exchange the officers of colored troops. The wisdr 

* re .hove Who hitherto have looked In thm .. „ 01 “°. ney Wh ° gWe A° M . r ’ LrtnColn hl8 b, « of such a course has. no doubt, been made plain by t 


in England, a position that gives precedence to him and his 
wife in that country over all persons bat members of the 
royal family, the Archbishop of Canterbury, aad we be¬ 
lieve, the Lord High Chancellor. 

Vallandigham vs. Vallandighak.— Vailandigham 
in his recent 8idney speech said: 

Now, gentlemen, it is a historical truth, that in the be¬ 
ginning of this war, the South was divided. Outside of 
Sonth Carolina there was a real majority of men opposed to 


Secession begun, civil war was imminent. It was no pet¬ 
ty insurrection ; no temporary combination to obstruct the 
execution of the laws in certain States; bat a revolution 
systematic, deliberate, determined, and with the cousent 
of a majority of the people of each State which seceded. 

This citation will be found in a book entitled—" The 
Record of Hon. C. L. Vallandigham,” published in 1863, as 
a Democrat campaign document. It shows that Vallan- 
digham’s memory must be disordered. 


made only for slayes-helps to drive more firmly the which has neTer pr03pei . ed than ein „ e the war r j ght . servant, fiolonel-fith if^fi t bea ‘s° h r °“ gb ™ ld f ier \ B l sides L I sbo “ ld take hi “ to bc a How a Copperhead was Shaved.—T he Philadelphia 

.takes of public feeling in behalf of Liberty. began . Whether they have or not the money-argu- Tbe capture and treatment of Capt. Legreaves fur- L aj R S . DaTi3 , A . A.G., Department of Virginiaand month!. b aSd^dSTeto h^.hb|h?m^ph ^fw e f,Tnoivu frennente! "rTbfrd^t'reet stonned vester 

So ! was thinking, and feeling, and acting when my ment cannot be U3ed with 9Uch effect upo / them g a9 Jj-J-J-g; ^ North CaroiinL - ^n.” p graph ^ J-ltaow. ££«««£ Z'^VSct^Td- 

work came suddenly to an end, on the 29th evening of upon men of business in our large cities. foUowing is“iJ mte^nt end the man wlio can Camp Thirty-sixth U. S. Colored Troops. Army ) Daniel Foster KiLLED.-Capt. Daniel Foster, of ing. sat in a shaving chair drew a newspaper from bis 

gent. Being a very dark and rainy night, as I was * "A 18 ’J ,h 1 ,vr r of the James, in the Field, Oct. 12,1864. f the U. S. 37th colored regiment, was killed in the attack on pocket, and instructed the knight of the razor to take off 

*«rerning from giving a lecture in the basement of Dr Con8lderable »uxiety is felt here for the result of the £| ad <£re b ® re V?'MArwi h .A^ CoLONELrThe following is a correct statement of the ®? pt G P “ tc r w . a8 / 0 . r ^ er!j cila P lain ,, of tb « )! i8 bea E. d ' . tr i can : He 8im P'y re P iied 


returning from giving a lecture in the basement of Dr. Preaidential election in New York . Mr> Linco , n ia ' 


Considerable anxiety is felt here for the result of the , read U without bsin 8 shocked at the brutality which 


Camp Tuirty-sixth U. S. Colored Troops, Army 
of THE James, in the Field, Oct 12,1864. 
Colonel : The following is a correct statement of 


rr ( Daniel Foster Killed.— Capt. Daniel Foster, of f 
f the U. 8. 37th colored regiment, was killed in the attack on P 
of the ® ba P in ' s Bluff. Capt. Foster was formerly chaplain of the h 


ing. sat in a shaving ct 
pocket, and instructed t 
his beard. The barber n 


S.u hri Witli Lieut vm«. Nii.h rr « Mass. 33d regiment. He graduated at Dartmouth College in " yes, boss,” and produced his implemi 
be . !d h by Tound^ anl Uken nlo^er w “ for 8eve / al years Uoltarian ■'■W «» Kagsas, ‘omer sat down He was duly rtyudf Hit 


Elward Beecher’s church in this city—the carriage in . „ , „ ....... . umcoln 13 Capt Legreavea was ordered, with his company, to conversation held oy meiwnui ut. vetrs, rittn u. &. 18 4 i, was for several years Doltarian missionary in Kansas, tomer 

-hieh r rode was unset and I wL nlnnaed inre .be be our next Pceatdent-that is certatn as anything can charge upon the fort after the explosion of the mine in Colored Troops, jwhj was wounded and taken prisoner and was a man of great energy and activity. and he 

Treh hre.kLTw vnlae”, l be in the future ; hut it is of the utmost importance that front of‘Petersburg. While pushing his way on, he in the assault on Fort Gilmer, on the afternoon of tho A man on Cape Cod, who separated from his wife i ;AS’2“ 

dHch, breaking my ribs and otherwise injuring the he should be reelected by a very large majority of the [ 0,lnd that a body of rebelB had flanked him and got iu 29th ult. Citv of New York !omo J care ago, married a second wife, with whom be j ?• p!f b shirt collar, 

left shoulder and luDg—so that from-that hour I have „ n >, The iaanea are «n re.* his rear. His gallant company cut a way for him to I saw Lieut. Veirs on ® Litf of New York, ii Te d a year and a half, and then died. His first wile took .. ty] 

used little speech either at home or abroad, nor am I ? 6 P . ... t profound that smaU ma- get through several times with the colors, but he could at Riker • Landtag, on her trip down fte river, possession of his estate. The second wife sued her for pav <• Da 

ul.Ia re do bo for Borne dar. re . ,, , jorities will not answer. In ordinary times it is of no not succeed on account of a gun-shot wound which lie Oct. 9. Re stated to me that after the assaulting party for services during the time she lived with the husband. | 8 de p , 

Itkely to do so for some days to come, though I am artieular importance who is President If one man bad received. While clinging to tbo old flag, he was had retired, the rebel soldiers^ he afterwards learned and after hearing the evidence a Cape Cod jury gave her sah % P j 

gaining, and, as you see, now able to sit up and write M t receiT0 a mniori tv of a hundred voiaT^ bayoneted in both thighs and in the left shoulder, belonged to the Fifteenth Georgia Regiment) came out of a verdict, allowing her two dollars per week. gotab. 

once more with my own right hand. ® receive a majority of a hundred votes in bu{ conlinued t0 gra8p tbe co i ora nn£ ii he was ren- the fort and bayoneted all the colored soldiers who were so The Copperhead press are making great ado about your fa 

It is hard to lie by in times like these and hear tho th ® a S» regate - D0 hsrm W0 £ Id occur - He “'gbt be dered insensible by a blow upon the head. badly wounded that they could not walk / they also flour- the soldiers all going for little Mac. Will they please ex- cents a 

It s nara to lie Dy in times like these, and hear the 9Worn in and perform the du ^ 03 of p residpnt without Two rebel soldiers now dragged him to tho rear to iehed their bayonets over him, cal ed him the vilest press their obligations to the Cuion men for giving the do £efe 


“ ed " abr0a ,t' n0r L r 1 j orWes will not answer. In ordinary times it is of“r 

“ 7 « l T*Z IT y \,° f COme - tIl0ll gb 1 am particulaP importance tnho is President If one ms 

oncernore with my own’right hand!° 8ltnpaDdW " te ab o U > d - receive a majority of a hundred votes i 

v ‘” a - “• y s-a - fc rsJL*3^ 

great surging spirit of the day sweeping by, laden with , ,. , . 

ffie good and ill in store for the country- o listen to ^"7/ dl3ap P rob3t ‘° D am0D « tba Ta! 

the voice of the crowd even through closed blinds and JaTor P^ilat°v n A 72 “ * q T 

hear the shout for Ihe rebel and the traitor reiving .««. Uon of , War or Peace-Slavery or Anti-Slavery, and 


How much ? ” he asked, in a dolorous voice, as he ad- 
;ed his shirt collar. 

Fifteen cents, boss.” 

Why, I thought you shaved for ten cents at this shop.” 
Dat ar’s de average, sab,” was the reply. " Ten cents 


juUlril p.rtjl.tt.oppAlU.o. But now I, is n q.,,,. , h “ “uJ ^ «bfe miS coa. to u. re.cS,. ib„ »l» oBcer., oril.«d th. , ... oJSSSSEi'SShuSSSirhffiS.'W !l 

ti°n of War or Peace—Slavery or Anti-Slavery, and a the hands of a lad of thirteen, who attempted to run men to desist, and had Veirs conveyed inside the fort, • The plan of paying regular wages to Freedmen, He laid down the fee, and walked out. Hs was B 

powerful minority can work mischief. him through. He had the satisfaction of sending a bail where he was again subjected to the vilest insults from “““J”® 8 J™* 1 ^ r t^f„‘Si!. rl °,“ s -^'“ r rer ce h , A pn '’ ate ln , those gentlemen who go their length upon McClellat 

The city of New York it is expected will give a very trough the mouth of the rebel who shot him through the lips of a Confederate naval offleer This officer who of course shudder at every v ctory to the Union 

large majority for McClellan His friends hem rlaim the le F- After he had been plundered pf all of his vul- admitted, however, that the tUmned niggers fought daughter of his former master, suggesting that as he is Honor to the Patriot of whom a Pennsylt 
re , - er f f la r cables of which they could possess themselves, he was like devils.” I remain, Colonel, very respectfully, your now earning money for himself; it would be a verv pretty correspondent thus writes: * 

that it* will run up to 30,000. If so, our friends m the left with brutal curses. obedient servant, . W. H. Hart. thing for him to send the family five dollars, of which they “ A thrilling incident occurred daring the voting i 

country must see to it that it is overcome and far more. In this condition he was found by two Union officers, _ Major 36th u. S. C. T. were in great want, and, as for herself, she would be much 18tl1 Ward to day. An old man over seventy years 0 

The army vote is sure for Lincoln. The New York ^foT^ottl whereupon^beTcS °A .0 ***' S ' Hospital, 18th ° bb |edto him ft he would give her enough money to buy ad ; a ^ 

regiments will vote three to one for him if they get took Shovel away, anfthrew U P down an embank! The sequel is thus related by the same correspon- Oa Tuesday, the day of the elections iu Indiana, Sl^^wifo^a/ways votolfkreighVti 

a chance. I hear, however, that the State Agent is ment, forbidding its use for any such purpose. The dent: 0 , hl0 and Pennsylvania, the Rjbels hung out a huge The old man opened the hallo handheld itwfth trem 

acting very unfairly, dUtributing only McClellan tickets, officers then found a stretcher, and were again about j t jestefday, copies of the letters and documents inscribed'^Vo^for McneCn" finger u 8 ' ontil i 16 bad read one or two of tbe namos - fll 

and offerins to ret furlouuhs for those vcho „;n to bear the bleeding and almost insensible Captain rPB “elinVtherirAnoserf retaliation bv Gen. Butler nnon re«ii re ,> cCI T e . lla ": aad d f. ed ?_ b l a , k _ char ?? from him, and in a voce husky with emotion exclai 


got about six inches longer dan when you com 
t your face was like it was afore you read dat yar r 
.. cents was the price. When you commenced to re, 
e da defeat of Early, den yer face stretched down al 
t . inches. Dat’s what makes it wurf fifteen cents 


The customer couldn’t restrain a g 


hear the shout for the rebel and the traitor mixing with 
the song of liberty—to dream away the hours and q 
think how much there is to do, and how many too few j 
hands to do it. t ^ a 

Yet I have not repined; out of this affliction shall CQU 
come good to my soul. I have learned, as the racking Tb( 
pains paralyzed me, to feel more deeply for the soldier 
(for what are my hurts to his), to pray more fer- 8 
vcntly for his preservation, to look more calmly on actj 
thia great sacrifice laid upon God’s altars, that the com- atJ|3 
ing liberty of all our people may be a thing more 
deeply and inestimably precious than ever in all the *, S * 


come to fits rescui. '1 hey (me orncers) ordered uie I D Oormerlie-.d and t; 

men to desist, and had Veirs conveyed inside the fort, I he plan of paymg regular wages to Freedman, H e laid down tbe 
where he was again subjected to the vilest insults from sometimes brings about curious occurrences. A private in those gentlemen wl 


eident occurred during the voting in the 
. An old man over seventy years of age 
window, leaning tremblingly on his staff, 
Copperhead vote-distributor approached 


ea saori ee ai upon o s a tars, that the com- an(i 0 fl- er j n g to get f ur i 0u ghs for those who will bea 5 t b « bleeding and almost insensible Captain respecting tbe proposed retaliation by Gen. Butier upon I to’calf 

•erty of all our people may be a thing more agree to vote for McClellan, etc-, etc. In spite of these The" V^ 61-0 s &1l , ted ' andthe Ca ‘ )tal ° rebel prisoners, for the shameful treatmer-- 1 - 

and inestimably precious than ever in aU the , , , '’ ‘ , 6pl f 01 tu f e waa thrown off the stretcher and placed where he was our n ' r0 aokUe ’ ra in the hands of the eneu 

drawbacks, the soldiers from New York will vote lor exposed to the shells of our army, the rebels saying, j ectea g As the Confederate authorities sa 

_ . ‘ the war and the Administration. Let us see how he can stasd Yankee 8hel]s. ,, One of r enlv to tha oornmnni^aiions on this enbi 

heautifu 1 Autumn days go hy. Day by day I look Chief Ju9tic0 T dead . 0 ne hardly knows striking and exploding within ten feet of him, ^ y 0 \ truce, Gen. Butler felt that he had 

e the deepening tints upon the forest trees over . , , «.rr » r covering him with dirt, caused him to wince, where- 1 rn nnV i,id threat into pxecution I 


New York will vote for exposed totthe theUa of our army, the rebels saying jected . B Ag the Confederate authorities saw fit not to into flinders. The Chicago Platform and its candidates charg^ f&h^ with 

Let us see how he can stand Yankee shells. One of re pty t 0 the communications on this subject, sent by □ ' d the^d^vl tbai,wa J on tliG blessed .8fh proximo, being hirelings aud murderersThe Uaiou ticket was 


.... Chief Justice Taney is dead. One hardly knows efP lo ^Dg within ten feet of him, dag truce, Gen. Butler felt that he had no alterna- s P®® d th ® dd y 1 given him, and room was reverently made °fi)r the' 

the frosted air—and the blackbirds Kttie in flocks iu Wndffiearted^'inflexibly honert! C h 0 U was a uai- Mffiiltfthe^ ^ssUea^were^plmlhig *rotimd a hinb but' -oiftS??^nRS2S^^ 

vereally heioved yet no sane man can deny that his- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that great conflict which has filled the liefcts of onr JL ^ «* 

Autumn'days^iay'be'tiie^eatiiatrugglMOf titis mhghW Z ^ ^ ff 


'» r Confederacy from being overturnec 
) We are happy to inform our readers 
j the for McClellan, aodjcertainly no mant 


AmoDg the amusiDg incidents in the taking of the 
Idier’s vote in Wasbiugton, told by “Dug” Wallach, is 
at of the apparition of a “ pious-looking, Snem-Ham-and- 


Autuma days may he the death struggles of this mighty made it 


it supreme Court, hy Mr. Coxe, upon SKVel, 


m offended —Boston Transcript. 


het and Oaesimus sort of fellow ” at H 
.1, where he asked permission to speak t 
i officers, thinking that he wished to im 
ruction, gave their consent. The soldiei 
i bled in one of the wards, and, after the cl 


Spring days can come when he can help himself. Let ad^gwebe' 
no one in the midst of this great tumult forget that known, an t 
Winter is coming when the poor shall cry for breadi so enlarged 
and cold and sickness take hold of the destitute. From whom 1 ha 


the dUch where he remained^n his\ekdess Lhapin’s Bluff, have been taken from Libby prison, and Walter Savage Landor, whose death is just an- S 1 ™ 6 ?. mem that hii 
i ... refS.™ otherwheres, and placed to labor on the retrenchments nbU8C ®. d at Florence, Italy, was 89 years old, born in War- McClellan I Upon tl 

the sufferer re^U^hauB^conditio^ pfaefd of the enemy’s lines infrontoftheir t-opatheCouL AtVe ig^f TlTAefmiZ 

o the stretcher again, Where he laid pleading “anding-General on the 12th day of October, notified volume ol poema . A few y g ar8 alter he p go!d bla estates b ^ tbe commanding 
ging for water. The rebels passed by him the Contederate agent of exchange, Rnbert Ould of the travelled extensively, led a life of adventure in SpalnVlead^ McCieilan to rise, wl 
of his entreaties, until one, more heartless than outrage being perpetrated upon Ills soldiers, and Ing the insurrectionary troops against Napoleon, and finally soldier! The officer 
actually spat tobacco juice into bis wounded informed him, that unless the practice was stopped, settled in F.orence. Ha has been an active writer both in room, and 299 soldte 
face, saying that was water enouzh for him retaliation in kind would be adopted by the Government P«>seland verse; the one being pungent and sometimes Missionary otDemo 
iireted 8 bim*y pointing teethe helidess wounded °f J^ b ? United States. ^ - Hal8 ^distinguished as a themselves-JVifiuR 


reoemon against tiou ana man, that November a sweep- tho death of Jud Taney. Mr. Ooxe is one of our fef into the ditch where he reTiinedin his he In less Chapin’s Bluff, have been taken from Libby prison, and Walter Savage Landor, whose death is just an- 

ing blast may lay as hare the hopes and resources of the o!<Jeat WaahiDgt0Q Iawyera> and hag knowa Ju(J condition for^^ove^^rhoure. “Te o“ 9 ^S- oth^wheres, and placed to labor on the retrenchments “Sfre 8 ’B ^'^ 

enemies of freedom as it shall the fields and forests- T weU and lo Notice what he . nized by the sufferer in his exhausted condition, place® ®^the enemy’s hnw « front of the^ trao^, the Coul u ^ b th a i arg 0 8 f ^.hepablisbedhUflm 

by preserving the nation in the hands of its friends— ,. )n rP „ ard re the eh nmrtar and blm u P on the stretcher agaiu, where he laid pleading manding-General on the 12th day ol October, notifled volume of poems. A feiv years alter, ire sold his estates 

conquest for the Union releases a slave, and that slave lion, from association with him at tbe bar, and from the rest, actually spat tobacco ju^intohS wounded informed him, that unless the practice was stopped, settled in Florence. Hs has b e g en an actWe w?itor bo?h in 

released from his robbers will ask for help before the “F relations to him whilst presiding Judge of the Su- eide and face 8ay p g tbat wa ^ t enough for him retaliation in kind would be adopted by the Government prose and verse; the one being pungent and sometimes 

Spring days can come when he can help himself. Let «{*£%£ Others taunted Jm®by pointing toX help^s wo'undei «f the United S« tea. CommandiDg C onfed- P^et! 8 "° dtettngni8bad 88 a 

no one in the midst of this grsat tumult forget that known, an acute aud discriminating mind. Re teas not hin^eif, saying, “Askyourniggers^^o’iewr'for you 1 ” erate forces on the north sule of the James, that an The filling up of the Back Bay at Boston has 

ZZZZ T T ad ’ wn^m Plfave" b"n t 7JZT ‘hU state, neglected, insSted. anil exhauJd by to the communication, if any, would be sent ^ b88 “ g ?‘g g ““ “ r ^ el ‘ b talf 


SSEHSBiSS , 

fABBtonBin 'tnZutn* ‘ hu ,P r8 ' cause, for which he ne to be immediately hung, a preferably members of the Virgtma Reserves, by and $25,000 to Williams College ; *25,000 ' to Amherst ColleRe ■’ ! 

lesstonal life ,, he was not so familiar with the general sub- rope having already been obtained. Several of them, under whose charge this outrage is being carried on, *25.000 to Wilbrabam Academy, and *300,000 forredemV ‘ 

jeds of constitutional law, with the law of nations, with abusing him re the most violent manner, declared that be set to work in the excavation on Dutch Gap, and liouol State scrip ; in all *750,000. If any more is realized 

maritime law, and with commercial law, as many others they ought to hang “ the d—d nieeer ” elsewhere aloDg the trenches, as may hereafter serve the Public School Fund has the reversionary grant, 

whom I have known; but within the limited sphere in The Captain was then carried to the hospital in Pe- beat ' ia retaliation for thU unjust treatment of the Democrats assert that the Irish in this country will 
which hui practice consisted, he had, beyond all com- tersburg, where more indignities and outrages greeted idlers of the United States, so kept at labor and ser- all vote for McCieilan. If they are right, the circamstancs i 
panson, the most acute and discerning mind I ever met Being the first officer ol negro troops ever seen vice by the Confederate authorities. would be a strange one, as the Irish in America would all 

with at the bar.” in Petersburg ™ « curiositv and attracted It being also testified by the same witnesses that the be engaged in doing the work of the English, who are 

He was not familiar with “constitutional law,” or crowds of visitors. In UU almost dyfn’g condition they rations served to the soldiers of the United States, so d r re^Unfted'stares 1 U Thi e ren»r»?I lld ru e cb ^ °u% a President 
with “ the law of nations.” had the courage to abuse and taunt {Sf. At very lon| «• \ ab ^, is one pound of flour and one-third of a pound nol 

Mr. Coxe further said : intervals some one would come to him with a look ol °. f bac ° n daily, it is ordered that the Bame ration pre- look uponScotchmeu with tbe higuest y iavor. He^is "an 

_ . , , . , ,, , compassion and a word of comfort. Only such would ” 13e 'y be served to these Confederate prisoners, so Episcopalian, too, a member of that religious bodv which 

’H® informed me, in one of our conversations, that band bim water to dr j nk . kept at work, daily, and no other or different. fur three centuries has been employed Is themosJeffec- 

such had been his state of health from the time he W hen he was carried to the hospital he was placed “ being fu.-ther testified to that the time of labor of tive of all instruments in keeping Ireland under the harsh 
commenced the practice of his profession that he was between two colored ao ldiers whowere both wounded the soldiers of the United States, so at work under the dominion of England.-Ruaton Traveller. 
never able to pursue a general, or even a systematic in the abdomen anfl wh A moved or attempied L’onfederates, is ten hours each day, these Confederate The Rebel Butcher Forrest has been rewarded 

course of professional reading, much less ot reading t0 roUe tbem3elve9 the blood 7 would spirt through Prisoners, so kept at work, wiU be made to work, and for his crimes. Toe masters he serves have rai^Thlm to 

beyond the limits of his profession, and he was necea- lheir wounJa over th ’ e Captain . Before th P esB suffering wt ’rk faithfully, daily, during the same period of time, the rank of Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Armies, 
sarilj limited, by the infirm slate of his health, to the ncgroea d ; ed , be m0 at unnleasant substances were This order will be read to the prisoners set to work, In doing this they have brought additional infamy on them- 
immediate exigencies ot the times. Yet, with all that eQ f ltted ^o nB h thri? nZS After th ® first time they are mustered for labor, in order selves without succeeding in whitewashing him. Starting 

feebleness of constitution, h« retained his intellect to a ehffiJdeath th« that they may know why it is that they do not receive ia Ufe«s slave-trader. Forrest has passed logically 

SkSSSH . 


erate forces ou the north side of the James, that an The filling 
answer to the communication, if any, would be sent by bcen going o 
eleveu o’clock A. M., to-day, and it being now past “otie. lnefu 




fesriul hour of extremity. As ye remember the wants to country practice for so Urge a "portion o/h^pro- ^ to^S^mm^UtoTy huaVs preTereffiy by^’ 

of the soldier, so be mindful of the needs of tire Freed- fessional hie, he was not so familiar with the general sub- rop * bay , ng already been obtained. Several of them, under "hose charge this outrage is being carried on, 
men and Union refugee. Slavery and war h &ye J‘cts of constitutional luw, with the law of nations, with abusing him re the most violent manner, declared that be set to work in the excavation on Dutch Gap, and 
despoiled them all Help in this their honr of need m f rli imalaw, and with commercial la to, as many others tbey „u ght to ban „ th d _ d nigger » elsewhere aloDg the trenches, as may hereafter serve 

thaf ,bf li al *' Help in this their honr of need, whom I have known ; but within the limited sphere in The Cautain wm then carri^fo the hosnital in Pe baa ‘, >n retaliation for this unjust treatment of the 
the blessing of them that are ready to perish may which his practice consisted, he had, beyond all com- tersburg, P where more indignities and outrages greeted «ildiers of the United States, so kept at labor and ser¬ 


ial number o. prisoners of war rrar e 1 l^y%?Shrgr4r^ S E N A T 

of the Virginia Reserves by and $25,000 to WillUms College ; *25,000 'to Amheret College j £L_ what ^ 


CRITICISM OF FREMONT. 

6 the Bsitor of The National Anti-Sleetry Standard. 

War is it that you cannot bury the hatchet that you 
•o often hack Fremont with? Must you, from a sense 
®f duty, keep up the fire tbat you opened upon him im- 
oediately after the Cleveland Convention? I thought 


lezro troODS ever seen vice by the Confederate authorities. would be a strange one, as the Irish in America would all 

■iositv and attracted u being also testified by tbe same wttnesses that the be engaged in doing the work of the English, who are 
st dvieg condition they rations served to the soldiers of the United States, so d ?? p ' y T f“,*‘9 l £i bat u ®p leba n should be chosen President 
ret him At verv lone t0 labor, is one pound of flour and one-third of a pound “ f “‘ e lg U “ 1 “ d The General Is of Scotch descent, and 


parison, the most acute and discerning mind I ever met b j™ tie 
with at the bar.” in p eter6 

He was not familiar with “ constitutional law,” or crowds of 
with “ the law of nations.” had tbe cc 

Mr. Coxe further said; intervals i 

— . , , , compassto 

“ He reformed me, in one of our conversations, that band bim 
such had been his state of health from the time he When b 
commenced the practice of his profession that he was between t 
never able to pursue a general, or even a systematic ; a tbe ab 
course of professional reading, much less of reading t0 rnige 


Mr. Garrison went a good deal out of the way in his beyoDd the limits of his profession, and he was neces- ihei^wounda'nvre- 
very interesting article on his visit to the great and sarily limited, by the infirm state of his health, to the negroes died the 

CritiCiZe d a h d T UreFr T nt; f“®bl®“® 88 SSfaSyKteltoto a a 
nen I saw that you copied his strictures, I was degree which, considering his advanced age, is truly f 0Qnd f POm ^mnn 
wmoat provoked with you—in a non resistance kind of surprising, and until within the last ten days of his placed each side o' 


Tl7l didn,t lik8 U “ Cither ° f yOU ' 1 ofhmtoteUect” 8 ^ 6 thesligbte8tindicaci011 ota£kUttre Among the many who visited Capt. Legreaves 


uofced because I am a Fremonter myself, in any politi- 
tense, for I am not. I do not know him well 
enough to be confident of his fitness for the Presidency 
m a brce Uke thia; for Mr. Lincoln has not given him 
an opportunity to make himself known. I am' afraid 
be did not mean to, being a little jealons of him. I 


0 60 ' . . Gov. Henry A. Wise, who, as on a former occasion, 

From these admissions of a friend, speaking in eulogy w as not at all frightened on approaching the bleeding 
of his character, one can discern the man as he was. and prostrate body of an old man. The ex Governor, 
He was honest, simple-minded, narrow, not well- “° w G , ei “• ^ise. after looking at the negroes beside 

«.d either i. aw er In .he ge.er.I hirier, hi. S-Sat.-S.S® S 

eer.nH.ir Tn ohe-t ho nrae m.i the m.n t 0 de clare that liant General, with s —-'-”— 


Upon any attempt to escape, by any of these prison- exalt murder and confer dignity upon rapine and™ e ac I By Dr l 
ers, so at work, they will be instantly shot. cordingly have the spectacle of a Lieutenant-General who iiiastr&t 

Bsnj. F. Butler, Major-General, has placed himself, Dy his own acts, beyond the pale of oae of * 

CommandiDg Army of the James. w . 0 “ ld be shot like a wild beast, 1 ih ‘ ir rf “' 

should he faU mw Federal hands.-Rosfon Transcript. 

TWO rebel TO ONE black soldieb. A little anecdote of M. Dumas now circulating in 

Clarksville, Tenn., Wednesday, Oct. 12. Paris, states that the veteran novelist hirecentiy beef in- 
Lieut-CoL Weaver, with ninety colored troops, were dulgiog in a barter quite as singular as any colonial “8wop.” 


of wounding hia feelings.. attacked yesterday morning 


^nfesa, however, that I should rather run the risk of bla <* men had no rights under the Constitution, He remarked that “you ought to lie in bed with one ol tfelaon, byRMH --- W , -.1*—, —. u< cHPi 

Fremont, under circumstances fav L j!p tn hia bad iooked so long at the mere letter of the law that ^ eni aD i i ™ aD y more » were the out- re beis were whipped wiih the loss of Lieu Law- i ( $ I rhP^ P h!J i i C Af. Alexandre Dumas 

feeUng about tbe matter, and shaU probably vote for Tb ® wrltten Constitution if it had declared murder where he remained until September 17 th. He was ^ e e men killed, and ffine men wounded. 200or 3% Voices ofbU worta,»h™ rSZtiv’b! 

Mr. Lincoln—though, if I do, it will be the first time I nght ’ WaS ngU t0 Judg ® Taney ‘ captured on the 20th of July. reprinted; also, thatitheyhad a tastefo? tooks 7 so 

ever voted for a President. I don’t make a vote me«n Mr. Forney says of him: The wards in this hospital were built to accommo- gen. butler enlightens the chiyaiat. (the author) had a great fondness for melons^and that 

«o much as I used re Tore Z • 1 “ He earned a great and iust renown after be wa. dat ® fi / ty ' five P at ‘ ent «; yet the rebels cram one hundred Last evening a couple of government officials who exchange the town officials might pass a decree that evi 

onlT. , 6d t0 ‘ 1 am now trj'eg to make it mean calle dbvGen J^on tot^h^ntiLreL-b^ and fifty lato each ' were on duty as pickets, on being reUeved came by year he should receive-carriage not paid-a life-rent 

tion Prefe j ence for an approach to Christian civilizi- death has j ust removed himf E^was aeceDte? a^the Ca f L £ f e g reavea wa » moved to Libby Prison in Rich- mistake inside our line, and were brought m prisoners, one dozen melons. 

fion under Mr. Lincoln, to Southern barbarism under best embodiment of a pure and comclntious iustice mond > whare . be *® ceiv ® d the same treatment which 0 ne held a clerkship under the Contederate govern- Cold Habbor—Wc find in the last number of 1 

Gen. McClellan. Indeed, he became something sacred to aU meVs eves ^ “corded to o her officers, of which the pubi c has m ent. in the Comptroller’s office, and the other re that London Quorterfi/ a passage explanatory of the name 

But I nhieot re ee l , ■ ,, His eimnle habits and his retired life the ^i 18 if? 68- already been fully reformed. He comes back on of the Second Auditor. Two sorrier and more chop- -he scene of one of Grant’s battles in Virginia, which na 

t object to so much unfriendly criticism of Fre- comoeUed bv feeble heffith e, though doubtiess crutches a mere wreck of his former self. The Cap- faUen deseeudanta ot the F. F. V’s it is rare to meet. “nimeiu at the time. We refer to “G 

»eem,r ° Ur anU 8laVe ‘‘ y P a P ers - becau8e most of it a Cato, wholived only to s^rve tea coumry But^Vn tad \ b f «itne aS ed the rebels bayoneting wounded col- They seemed, in addition to their mortification of being SlSmf thS^me *0^™ S-ttzv^s^thMC, 
*®enis to me unjust, and because it causes unnecessary slavery, long the bane of the RepubUc?a2u'ghttoruto °, red beg #'r g P lteously t0 be 6 P ared ' A la the captured, especially puzzled how it happened that they Sarboroccors to E ag ®odKvent^to^ along and n 

agnation among brethren. Many of Mr. Fremontis «, and demanded a decision from P t heSuprfmeCourt re" 86 ZiTLrT^T 8 ’ ^ /“ sbed , should have made such a mist^e as they did and the line of Umi aueienf IlSS!S tfS?u£SLS 

friend* generoudv withhold their pritir>ict« * « Roger B. Taney gave it. Thatfatal decree in areat nart ^ em , J’ 1111 , l ^ e cry of no quarter, and alter wards were particularly anxious to be exchanged. Iu au have signified a ruined house or station, where travel 

Lincoln 5 * “f ewticism of Mr. 1«l S been iht sour<x of aU o\ir vZoes” > 11 P«rt, slaughtered the wounded without mercy. He saw a interview which Gen. Butler grants! them during the could had shelter and nothing eke. As long ago as 17 

Ui J now, for the country 8 sake, and it eeems to me Thp nifj ® ao • . * •. - , rebel officer place the muzzle of a pistol to the head ol evening, thev anxiously inquired of him when they the G-enllemen’s Magazine discussed the meaning of “ C 

y °u should reciprocate the generosity and let the Path- f ™ deeply interested re whatever was five dying negroes and blow their brains out. He saw might hope for an exchange. •'That cannot be,” re- ^! b ° r ’ and reierred to the fact that between Strasbi 

rest for the present. Perhaps, however you raD8plr “ g “ M ” yl “ d * Tbe P r °P 08ed Constitu- a colored soldier across whose eyes a ball had passed plied the General, with emphasis, “ until the govern- £&®^u“ d KaTte? Herbere - CllapeUe > tbere ara a 
biriri. ri- . . y p , riuwever, you tion was disliked hy him. but he w»a ___ . effectually blinding him and coming out of the top ol ,.„„, r .rris to exchange our soldiers, v “ ixauer neroerg. 


irter quite as singular as any colonial “swop.” 

. that the inhabitants of Cavaiilon, a town in 
celebrated for its melons, having resolved to 
library, begged of M. Alexandre Dumas to f 
gift of aime of his works. A polite answer 
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Fourteenth St., N . Y., for Instruction and recreative ever 
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■ a8 f . tlle mond > where he received the same treatment which one held a clerkship’under the Confederate govern- Cold Harbor.—W e find in the last number of the * 

ell re 3 , JU8tlce- was accorded to other officers, of which the public has me nt. in the Comptroller’s office, and the other in that Londoo Quarterly a passage explanatory of tbe name ot 

an mens eyes, already been fully informed. He comes back on 0 f the Second Auditor. Two sorrier and more chop- the scene of one of Grant’s battles to Virginia, which name j 


mi.* j rea., ,1 i . I rcuci uuuci Hi. uiiu.iv ui o uiBtui w tue head of ovoi!intlipv jilixiousl V in q uired of h im when t: __ _ 

. . maa was deeply interested re whatever was five dying negroes and blow their brains out. He saw m j„ bt hope for an exchange. “ That cannot be,” re- Ha . rbor >” aud referred to the fact that between Strasburg 
transpiring re Maryland. The proposed new Constitu- a colored soldier across whose eyes a ball had passed, p Lied the 1 General with emphasis, “ until the govern- "Ssle, and also near Aix La ChapeUe, there are also 

lii„nre.jLui,»n.„i. i - . 1 effectually blinding him and coming out of the top of ment you represent consents to exchange our soldiers, P^ceBcaueu Baiter Herberg.- 

his head, and, iu addition to that, had his left arm oro- colored as well as white, whom it holds for yours in Dr. Livingstone is as hopeful as ever, and intends 
ken iu two places. The Captain asked him if he would our possession man for man. Until that point is con- to return to Airica, in order to explore the country to the 
fight again should he recover, and his reply was that he ceded no ’ f vourg can be exchanged on any pre- Portuguese. The Portuguese authorities, as 

would do so much harder the next time. This poor, texti excent thev Me wounded. Of this I am fully 5 8l i a3 h tbe , 8oab “f rcbants °, f the coasts, frustrated all his 
dying colored soldier was sifting upon the edge of a determined and equally so is the government of which hostile tribes against toe^natit^ 08 ? mi f‘ 0D ' aud armed 
di.ch, begging for water when a young rebel officer I am the reprMentettoe and Exponent. I owe itto these overte cMlIsSm T l 

came along and kicked him into the ditch where he eoloued men who are fighting in our armies, re fulfil- hear scientific men prate aboutThe superioriw of reS f 8 t0 
remained for over two hours. He was taken out by ment of the pledges 1 made them re behalf of my pean over the African skull! Ia moral quaUties atfeast s 
our own soldiers, and died soon alter. aovernmenr .i hevinninir of the war, and by heaven, these Portuguese slave-traders r., i„t.2 .. e 


lao* , , P ' r aP a . “owever, you tion was disliked by him, but he was honest enomrh re effectually blinding him and coming out of the top of ment you represent consents to exchange our sold 

Prime / be . an unw0rtby ’ unreUabIe man > differ from Reverdy Johnson in referencetothere^ hls head, and, iu addition to that, had Ms left arm bro- STSwhlti, whom it holds for you, 

ate information that we do not get. if sa, then oat h Johnson with that- i„„„ ‘ tb teat ~ ken in two places. The Captain asked him if he would our possession man for man. Until that point is 

you ought to keep up your fire, and also reveal him to alw ‘ characterized him 7 Wh ‘° h haS b g b «;againshould he recover and his reply was that he C eded no man of yours can he exchanged on any 


facts v 6 “ ay 3° ln r°u against him. But ihe public oatb for the sake of voting, though they did 


always characterized him, advised voters to take the would do so much harder the next 
oath for the sake of voting, though they did sw dyiog colored soldier was sifting u] 


hire ti0Dist8 as AIr ‘ Lincola has—many tliink much 0 g- er it. Mr. Taney • 
tta tyo ub Dd 1 WOuld bope . that > if P ubli ® facts are all wit h indignation. He 


that opposition a iU^le fo rii^ k f ^ stitution should be defeated, but not by perjury. Such w the brutal treatment which colored soldiers slr s, those pledges shall be fulfilled. X renewed the gorilla, which is never really vicious unless attacked 

Snti.,,i; P ° a lutle lor the 8al te of union in our it was time that this man should give place re and tbelr offlcers have received from the enemy, aud oat h the other dav as f looked on the two hundred Meanwhile, it is gratifying to learn that Dr. Livingstone’s 

^ slavery fraternity. For I do know that. are other person. I am willing to givf If “L ° 8Ucb ®ontinue to receive until the govern- black heroes who lay stork and stiff by yonder fort, and weavfft ID to 

other person, - am wnim 0 io B ive him credit for ment shall demand for its colored soldiers and tneir with their dead faces turned to heaven, where they beat it into agricnitural and other 

of purity of character and honesty of purpose, but his officers the same usage which is accorded to other had fallen in defence of the government which you have mariSfrom tiie^xrenfre'“vf 6 beer - which, if one 

’e da y. we ffirCapSS^"^ fri ?**,**? 


' opposition a little for the sake of union 
tisiavery fr at6rnity . For j do kno#? ^ 

atreg from you, and from the Standard, s< 

<::i trieaiS tUe 6laTe bas ~ aad that you 
ot them are getting almost bitter towards i 


sorrv re . ‘ lvw ‘“ ua J- must have men upon the m 

IZ ^ 8ay ’ bUt 80 U “• Bitter - in the rights of man, and v 

1 ffiink that some of M 1<>Te begets loTe - the vilest system under the 

r ^ioaf m en are too or more lt „ expected here that tl 

But ^ r ' Ghase to the vacancy. 

bl 8ht true Garrisoniana vet , -.iT men— generosity as well as good judgment. There is no mai 

8o h’a support of Mr Linen! ’ 00 T* 3 aD . 8 Garri ' in the country so fit for the place as Mr. Chase, and i 
^bey do n „ " . Wr ' Lincoln and opposition to Fremont, ia to be honed ♦ hat- a an,all 


you. I must have men upon the Supreme Bench who believe haveWntWrd lt arerA d emand«i'"“bLi "TfL sirs ’. J 0,1 doubt whether my government will sustain able prooi 
IT 'in the rights of man, and who are not supportersTf Vl 

the vilest system under the sun. l, De ’^ hat tbe P ollc y of the government in this respeet and I have the assurance that it wiil continue to do so two thousi 

It is expected here that the President will nominate Uve been^Tnf U !’nefee^T a0ia s fed ,h PriS0 f I ' S ’ Wi ‘° U Ti- yuu ar ® glad and wilting to recognize our negro «ago cand 
Mr. Chase to the vacancy. It would be a mostadmira- ^? th6 ^ ^ the amenifies "S 
ble appointment in every respect, and if Mr. Lincoln Lieut. J. B. Viers, of the 5th U. S. Colored Troops, nati0QS l ° 8 ° ldierS Captured “ Sd& 

will do it the country will give him great credit for ^Rmhmond' 1 ” In^meT%,- ia th ® reC “h J^. 0r S? Tee * w ® b °‘ d now over sixty thousand of Somh’wi, 1 


or the Presidency 
be elected, and it 
r ideas, this debt 


ovement. His regiment having ; 


bauds badly wounded ii 


* e y do not believe that he bn “TTtlZriT “ to be bo ^ eti that a smaU man will not be selected {'® be | 8 billing wounded colored soldiers, and from as they are 

° r aQ d love him ffitil no T 7 ' & I m® „“ a ?“ er , that tb ®y cursed aQd threatened | to aUuV tba 


■0 many J Gea. Grant, it is said, will make a 


■ felt toto tbe ene- aud now y ’’ as yOU are P lea3ed to 8t y Ie yourselves, 
3 leg! He saw the added m thm ' 01 five . thoU3 aud officer8. You shall be 
soldiers, and from as they ar e h nn, n f ereS Ing UuUe0tl0Q and wlU be tre ated 
rsed and threatened to allow that *u Ul 8UC e tlme as my government consents 
of Ms men. With an for the tof they and you be retallated u P oa > in kind, 


made. When capitalists support a non 
cess would lead to such a result as' • 











i? AUGUSTA COOPER 


Was, it love for you, ray brave, 

When the Autumn’s fire and gold 
Wrought afshroud for Summer’s grave— 
Love, that made me shy and cold, 
Fearing to be over-hold ? 


Wag it love that made me weak. 

When the glory of your eyes 
Brought the secret to my cheek ? 

Dumb with faintness and surprise, 
That so poor was my disguise. 

Was it love that made the sound 
Of your step a joy and pain. 

Made your path a holy ground, 

Made your voice the sweetest strain 
Of music, short of Heaven’s refrain! 
Was it love that made my song 
Tremble, till it seemed not mine, 

When the day had faded long, 

And I saw yonr white brow shine 
Through shadows, like a thing divine ? 


Canongate, at the top of a long stair—ninety-six 

steps, as I well know—where he had dwelt, all by 
himself, for five-and-thirty years, and where, in the 
midst of all sorts of Sittings and changes, not a day 
opened or closed without the well-known sound of 
Jeems at his prayers—his “ exercise ” at “ the books.” 
His clear, fearless, honest voice, in psalm and chapter 
and strong prayer, came sounding though that wide 
“ land," like that of one crying in the wilderness. 

Jeems and I got great friends ; he called me John, 
as if he were my grandfather; and though as plain 
in speech as in feature, he was never rude. I owe 
him much in many ways. His absolute downright¬ 
ness and “ yaefauldness ”; his energetic, unflinching, 
fulfilment of his work; his rugged, sudden tender¬ 
ness ; his look of sturdy age, as the thick, silver- 
white hair lay on his serious and weather-worn face, 
like moonlight on a stout old tower ; his quaint Old 
Testament exegetics, bis lonely and contented life, his 
simple godliness—it was no small privilege to see 

much of all this. 

But I must stop. I forget that you didn’t know 
him that he is not your Jeems. If it had been so, 
you'would not soon have wearied of telling or of be¬ 
ing told of the life and conversation of this “ fell 
body.” He was not communicative about his early 


in tell, 


Was it love? 

' Though we falter or deny, 
When a woman loves him well,— 
Feels a warm light glorify 
All his soul, when she is nigh, 


Take the gift, then, that you ask! 

Patriot heroes may displace 
Timid Love’s shy shifting mask; 
Wearing it were a disgrace, 
Looking in your soldier face. 


For my soul grows calm and clear, 
Gazing at the height of yours; 
Calls you “ King ”; for love is here, 
To crown the spirit that endures. 
And a nation’s folly cares. 


And I dare to call you “ mine,” 
Since you tell me that this word. 
Hidden long in Love’s sweet wine. 
Adds new valor to the sword 
That must meet a rebel horde. 


Now I tremble not; but strong 
For my country, tell you plain, 

I love the arm that battles Wrong, 
The soul that faces death and pain, 
To cleanse America from stain. 


Flash a doctrine absolute 
From your Federal sword and gun j — 
Truth, a world cannot refute— 

That Justice, Love, and God are one. 
Rolling forward Freedom’s sun. 

In this labor we will share! 

Take my love, nor longer pause! 

I shall wreath your name in prayer, 

By Affections holy laws, 

Bound the dear Republic’s cause. 
—Creydon, N. H. 


JEEMS, THE DOORKEEPER. 


When my father was in Broughton Place Church- 
we had a doorkeeper called “ Jeems,” and a formid, 
able little man and doorkeeper he was ; of unknown 
age and name; for he existed to us, and still exists 
to me—though he has been in his grave these sixteen 
years—as Jeems absolute and per se, no more need¬ 
ing a surname than did or do Abraham or Isaac, 
Samson or Nebuchadnezzar. We young people of 
the congregation believed that he was out in the ’45, 
and had his drum shot through and quenched at 
Culloden ; and as for any indication, on his huge and 
gray visage, of his ever having been young, he might 
safely have been Bottom, the weaver in “ A Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream," or that excellent, ingenious, and 
“ wise-hearted ” Bezaleel, the son of Uri, whom 
Jeems regarded as one of the greatest of men aDd of 
weavers, and whose “ ton curtains of fine twined 
linen, and blue and purple and scarlet,” each of 
them with fifty loops on the 6dge of the selvage in 
the coupling, with their fifty taches of gold, he in 
confidential moments gave it to be understood were 
the sacred triumphs of his craft; for, as you may 
infer, my friend was a man of the treadles and the 
shuttle, as well as the more renowned grandson of 
Hur. 

Jeems’ face was so extensive, and met you so for¬ 
midably and at once, that it mainly composed his 
whole ; and such a face 1 Sydney Smith used to say of 
a certain quarrelsome man,“ His very face is as breach 
of the peace.” Had he seen our friend’s, he would 
have said he was the imperative mood on two (very 
small) legs, out on business in a blue greatcoat. It 
was in the nose and the keen small eye that his 
strength lay. Such a nose of power, so undeniable, 
I never saw, except in what was said to be a bust 
from the antique, of Rhadamanthus, the well-kown 
Justice-Clerk of the Pagan Court of Session ? Indeed, 
when I was in the rector’s class, and watched Jeems 
turning interlopers out of the church seats by merely 
presenting before them this tre 


struck me that if Rhadamanthus had still been here, 
and out of employment, he would have taken kindly 
to Jeems’s work, and that, possibly, he was that 
potentate in a U. P. disguise. 

Nature having fashioned the huge face, and laid 
out much material and idea upon it, had finished off 
the rest of Jeems somewhat scrimply, as if she had 
run out of means. His legs especially were of the 
shortest, and, as his usual dress was a very long, 
blue great-coat, made for a much taller mau, its tails 
resting upon the ground, and its large hind buttons 
in a totally preposterous position, gave him the look 
of being planted, or rather, after the manner of Mil¬ 
ton’s beasts at the creation, in the act of emerging 
painfully from his mother earth. 

Now, you may think this was a very ludicrous old 
object. If you had seen him, you would not have 
said so; and not only was he a man of weight and 
authority, he was likewise a genuine, indeed a deeply 
spiritual, Christian, well read in his Bible, in his own 
heart, and in human nature and life, knowing both 
its warp and woof; more peremptory in making 
himself obey his Master than in getting himself I 
obeyed, and this is saying a good deal; and, like all 
complete men, -he had a genuine love and gift of 
humor, kindly and uncouth, lurking in those small 1 
deep-set, gray eyes, shrewd and keen, which, like two 
sharpest of shooters, enfiladed that massive and re¬ 
doubtable bulwark, the nose. 

On one occasion a descendant of Nabal having nut 
a crown piece into “ the plate ” instead of a penny 
and starting at its white and precious face, asked to 
have it back, and was refused. “ In once, in forever.” 
“ Aweel, aweel,” grunted he, “I’ll get credit for it in 
heaven.” “Na, na,” said Jeems, “ye’ll get credit 
only for the penny! ” 

One day two strangers made themselves over to 
Jeems to be furnished with seats. Motioning them 
to follow, he walked majestically to the farthest in 
the comer, where he had decreed they should sit. The 
couple found seats near the door, and stepped into 
them, leaving Jeems to march through the passages 
alone, the whole congregation watching him with some 
relish and alarm. He gets to his destination, opens 
the door, and stands aside; nobody appears. He 
looks sharply round, and then gives a look of general 
wrath “ at lairge.” No one doubted his victory. 
His nose and eye fell, or seemed to fall on the two 
culprits, and pulled them out instantly, hurrying 
them to their appointed place. Jeems snibbed them 
them a parting look they were 
not likely to misunderstand or forget. 

At that tune the crowds and the imperfect ventila- 
bon made fainting a common occurrence in Broughton 
Place, especially among “ time young hizzies,” as 
Jeems called the servant-girls. He generally came 
to me, the young doctor,” on these occasions, with a 
look of great relish. I had indoctrinated him in the 
philosophy of syncopes, especially as to the pro- 
laying the “ hizzies quite flat on the floor of 
the lobby, with the head as low as the rest of the 
body; and as many of these cases were owmg to 
, 7 “ at , T e “ s called “ that bitter yerkin ” of their bodices, 
ne ami i had much satisfaction in relieving them, and 
a m , oral le sson, by cutting their stay- 
ah’T, hlCh ?, an befOT e the knife and cracked “like 
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life. He would sometimes speak to me about “ her,” 
as if I knew who and where she was, and always 
with a gentleness and solemnity unlike his usual 
gruff ways. I found out that he had been married 
when young, and that “ she ” (he never named her), 
and their child died on the same day, the day of its 
birth. The only indication of married life in his 
room was an old and strong cradle, which he had 
cut down so as to rock no more, and which he made 
the depository of his books—a queer collection. 

I have said that he had what he called with a 
grave smile, “ family ” worship, morning and evening, 
never failing. He not only sung his psalm, but gave 
out or chanted “ the line ” in great style ; and on see¬ 
ing me one morning surprised at this, he said, “ Te 
see, John, oo," meaning himself and his wife, “ began 
that way.” He had a firm, true voice, and a genuine 
though roughish gift of singing ; and being methodi¬ 
cal in all things, he did what I never heard of in any 
one else: he had seven fixed tunes, one of which he 
sung on its own set day. ' 

Saturday morning it was French, which he went 
through with great “ burr "; Monday, Scarborough, 
which, he said, was like my father cantering ; Tues¬ 
day, ColeshiU, that soft, exquisite air—monotonous 
and melancholy, soothing and vague, like the sea 
This day, Tuesday, was the day of the week on which 
his wife and child died, and he always sung more 
verses then than on any other. Wednesday was 
Irish; Thursday, Old Hundred; Friday, Bangor, 
and Saturday, Blackburn, that humdrummest of 
tunes “ so long and lank and lean as is the ribbed 
sea-sand.” He could not defend it, but had some 
secret reason for sticking to it. As to the evenings, 
they were just the same tunes in reversed order, only 
that on Tuesday night he sung ColeshiU, again, thus 
dropping Blackburn for evening work. The children 
could tell the day of the week by Jeems’s tune, and 
would have been as much astonished at hearing Ban¬ 
gor on Monday, as at finding St. Giles’s half-way 
down the Canongate. 

I frequently breakfasted with him. He made cap¬ 
ital porridge, and I wish I could get such buttermilk, 
or at least have such a relish for it, as in those days. 
Jeems is away, gone over to the majority; and I hope 
I may never forget to be grateful to the dear and 
queer old man. I think I see and hear him saying 
his grace over — 


e .„„„ bickers with their “brats” 

then taking his two books out of the cradle, and 
reading, not without a certain homely majesty, the 
first verse of the 99 th Psalm : 

<’ The eternal Lprd doth reign as king; 

Let all the people quake. 

He sits between the cherubim ; 

*• Let the earth he moved and shake 
then launching out into the noble depths of Irish. 
His chapters were long, and. his prayers short, very 
scriptural, but by no means stereotyped, and wonder¬ 
fully real, “immediate,” as if he were near Him whom 
he addressed. But one hearing the sound, and not 
the words, would say, “ that man is speaking to some 
one who is with him, who is present ”; as he often 
said to me, “ There’s rise gude dune, John, till ye get 
to ‘ close grups.’ ”— Leisure Hour. 


A PAPER HOUSE. 


An exhibition of a novel and interesting character 
will shortly take place ; it is one designed to illus¬ 
trate the varied and almost exhaustless uses to which 
paper may be applied. M. Szerelmey, whose inven¬ 
tive genius is only rivalled by bis perseverance under 
many difficulties, has been for some time past 
engaged in the preparation of the materials for this 
exhibition. He proposes to build a house of paper ; 
to construct the walls of paper, to roof it with paper 
tiles, to floor it with paper boards, to supply the 
water through paper tubes, to light it with gas 
supplied through paper pipes, and to supply a large 
portion of the furniture and household utensils of 
The inventor, in the preparation of the 


And some of them have been tested, and resisted 

a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to ti 
square inch, while the oak plank was riven at - 
little more than half the pressure. Another important 
feature in these boards is, that they are practically 
indestructible by fire. They will not burn as timber 
does, and the application of heat will only produce 
loeal combustion ; no amount of ordinary heat will 
set it in a flame. The uses to which a material that 
possesses in a greater degree than timber the quali¬ 
ties of buoyaney, resistance, non-conduction of heat 
and electricity, and indestructibility, may be applied, 
are practically exhaustless .—Morning Post. 


THE KISS IN SCHOOL. 


A district school not far away, 

’Mid Berkshire hills, one winter’s day. 

Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of three score mingled girls and boys— 

Some few upon their tasks intent, 

But more on future mischief bent; 

The while the master’s downwara look 
Was fastened on a copy-book— 

Rose sharp and clear a rousing smack ! 
as ’twere a battery of bliss 
Let of in one tremendous kiss. 

“ What’s that ? ” the startled master cries, 

“ That thir,” a little imp replies, 

“ Wath William Willith if you pleathe— 

I saw him kith Tbuthannah Peathe 1 ” 

With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The master thundered, “ Hither, Will 1 ” 

Like wretch o’ertaken in his track, 

With stolen chattels on his hack, 

Will hung his head with fear and shame 
And to that awful presence came— ’ 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed, and birch upraised 
The threat’ner faltered—" Pm amazed ’ 

That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Bo guilty Of an act so rude! 

Before the whole set school to boot— 

What evil genius put you to’t? ” 

“ ’Twas she, herself, sir, sobbed the lad, 

“I didn’t mean to be so bad— 

But when Susannah shook her curls 
And whispered I was ’fraid of girls ’ 

And darsn’t kiss a baby ’s doll 
X couldn’t stand it, sir, at all! 

Bat up and kissed her on the spot • 

I know—boo-hoo—I ought to not, ’ 

Bat, somehow, from her looks—boifchoo— 

I thought she kind o’ wished me to! ” 

William Pitt Palmer. 


Sib John Herschel was, among other men of scien¬ 
tific eminence, invited to sign the following “ declara- 


“ We, the undersigned students of the Natural Sci¬ 
ences, desire to express our sincere regret that 
researches into scientific truth are perverted by some 
in our own times into occasion for casting doubt 
upon the truth and authenticity of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. We conceive that it is impossible for the 
Word of God, as written in the Book of Nature, and 
Grods Work written in the Holy Scripture, to contra- 
diet one another, however much they may appear to 
differ. We are not forgetful that physical science is 
not complete, but is only in a condition of progress, 
and that at present our finite reason enables us only 
to see as through a glass darkly, and we confident!; 
bfelieve that a time will come when the two records 
will be seen to agree in every particular. We cannot 
but deplore that natural science should be looked 
upon with suspicion by many who do not make a 
study of it, merely on account of the unadvised man- 
— which some - ' ' 
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scientific student to investigate nature simply for the 
purpose of elucidating truth, and that if he finds 
that some of his results appear to be in contradiction 
to the written Word, or rather to his own interpreta¬ 
tions of it, which may be erroneous, he should not 
presumptuously affirm that bis own conclusions must 
be right and the statements of Scripture wrong; 
rather leave the two side by side till it shall please 
God to allow us to see the manner in which they may 
be reconciled; and, instead of insisting upon the 
seeming difference between science and the Scriptures, 
it would be as well to rest in faith upon the. points in 
which they agree.” 

Sir John declined to append his signature to the 
document, and thus stated the grounds of his decision : 
“ I consider the act of calling on me publicly to avow 
or disavow, to approve or disapprove, in writing, any 
religious doctrine or statement, however carefully or 
cautiously drawn up (in other words, to append my 
name to a religious manifesto), to be an infringement 
of that social forbearance which guards the freedom 
of religious opinion in this country with especial 
sanctity. At die same time I protest against my refu¬ 
sal to sign your ‘Declaration ’ being construed into a 
profession of Atheism or Infidelity. My sentiments 
on the mutual relations of Scripture and science have 
long been before the world, and I see no reason to 
alter or to add to them. But I consider this move¬ 
ment simply mischievous, having a direct tendency 
(by putting forward a new Shibboleth, a new verbal 
test of religious partisanship) to add a fresh element 
of discord to the already too discordant relations of 
the Christian world. I do not deny that care and 
caution are apparent on tbe face of the document I 
-~i called on to subscribe. But no nicety of wording, 
artifice of human language, will suffice to discrim- 
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adorned the tombs of Egypt and tbe dwellings of 
Pompeii. M. Szerelmey, now a political exile from 
Hungary, was formerly colonel in the engineers of 
the Austrian service, and was'appointed by the Im¬ 
perial government one of the members of a scientific 
commission to inquire into and report upon various 
subjects connected' with archaeological science, and 
the course of his extensive travels in the East he wi 
enabled to throw considerable light upon many 
questions of interest respecting the encaustic and 
zopissa processes of the ancients. The gum, treated 
in various modes, according to the purposes for 
which it iB required, possesses very remarkable pre- 
ive qualities. It will indurate or harden stone, 
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servative 

as may be seen by those portions of the exterior of 
the House of Commons on the river front which have 1 
been treated with this substance. Its effects may 
I also be seen in a portion of the front of the Bank of 
f England. It has been employed by Mr. Penrose asJ 
f the base upon which to paint the frescoes on the in-l 
terior of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, if its 
merits be as great as are claimed for it, we may soon 
have reason to regret that this material was not em¬ 
ployed for the frescoes of th? Houses of Parliament, 
and that Mr. Herbert’s magnificent picture was not 
painted upon zopissa rather than upon the so-called 
water-glass. The gum has not only been successfully 
applied to stone, but bricks; and soft plaster casts, 
when immersed in, or coated with, the compound, 
become hard as granite, and sparks may be struck 
from a substance which but a tew days before was 
only a piece of solt chalk. Iron may be equally pro¬ 
tected from decay and oxydation by this process much 
more successfully than by ordinary paint, and the 
railings round pt. Paul’s churchyard—the last of the 
products of the once extensive iron foundries of Sus¬ 
sex—have been preserved from the decay which was 
rapidly eating them away, by several coatings of 
this remarkable substance. It is not alone hard 
materials, such as iron and stone and wood, that 
acknowledge the indurating powers of the zopissa 
compound, but yielding textile fabrics are by its 
peculiar action converted into new substances. 
Calico and linen, or canvass, are changed into a 
material that makes an excellent substitute for 
leather, either of the coarse description fitted for the 
boots of the soldier or the policeman; soft and pleas-, 
ant kid for the lady’s shoe or slipper ; patent leather, 
with a polish and color unsurpassed; and calf of a 
texture that will not crack, for the dress boots of the 
moat exquisite of the Lord Dundreary class. This 
leather-like substance, known as pannonia, has 
already passed from the phase of experiment, and 
the ever-ready, all-devouring joint-stock system has 
formed a company for carrying out its manufacture 
upon a large commercial scale. In its effects upon 
paper also some very remarkable results are pro¬ 
duced. For an inventor to lay claim to any merit 
for making boards or pipes out of paper appears at 
first sight about as reasonable as that remarkable 
proposal during the South Sea mania, of Mr. Polling- 
ton, for “ melting saw-dust and shavings into deal 
boards of any length, and free from knots.” To take 
paper which varies in price—say from 2 d to 9c? per 
pound—and use it as a material to replace wood, or 
iron, or lead, would of course be an absurdity, and a 
person who seriously proposed such a scheme would 
afford undoubted evidence of his qualification for a 
residence in Colney Hatch. Paper-makers need not 
be alarmed at the prospect of the present limited 
supply of the raw material being trenched upon by any 
demand for manipulating rags into substitutes for 
deal boards or water pipes. The material employed 
by M. Szerelmey is a fibre which grows extensively 
' this and almost every Country. It is said to offer 
> difficulty in the way of its conversion into pulp, or 
bringing it into a conditi on in which it may be 
mrther manipulated into the requ ired form. It is 
adapted for conversion iq t0 r ‘ h descriptions of 
paper required for the coa^ r and % tronger manufac¬ 
tures at so small a cost th^ fc t)ie i nventor j s confident 
of being able to compete su ccegsfuUy with the house 
or ship builder. Boards made 0 f this prepared 
paper are stronger than o akj and twen ty per cent, 
cheaper. These paper bo^,. ds possess several very 
remarkable qualities. They can be made of any 
length or thickness, and aa m uoh as five feet in 
width, and they may be cut by the saw to any 
required form. More than this, they are, taking 


such subjects may be involved, or prevent the most 
gently-worded and apparently justifiable expressions 
of regret, so embodied, from grating on the feelings 
of thousands of estimable and well-intentioned men 
with all the harshness of controversial hostility.” 

Sir John Bowring, who also had a copy of the same 
circular addressed to him by Professor Stenhouse, 
made the following reply: “ In the general spirit of 
the document to which my adhesion is asked I cor¬ 
dially concur. That all truths must ultimately har¬ 
monize—that one truth cannot be inconsistent with 
another truth, are propositions—axioms, rather— 
which cannot be contested; to proclaim an approval 
of them is as much a work of supererogation as it 
wouljl be to publish an avowal of agreement with 
the demonstration of a mathematical problem. But 
it appears to me the period has arrived when we 
should endeavor to emancipate ourselves from the 
tyranny of all dogmatizing creeds—all enforced, con-, 
fessions, all foregone conclusions, all compromising 
declarations; perseveringly carrying out to their 
necessary consequences cur own investigations and 
convictions, and encouraging others to exercise the 
same right, and discharge the same duty. I do not 
know how the cause of truth and the interests of 
religion can be better served than by allowing the 
utmost latitude to inquiry. It is not possible—nor, if 
possible, desirable—to prevent comparisons between 
the historical revelations of the past and the scientific 
discoveries of the present time. The Bible must be 
brought into the broad daylight—out of the darkness 
to which ancient authority condemnLd it; it must be 
tested by inquiring knowledge, and taken from the 
custody of contented ignorance; it must be cleared 
of its cobwebs, and purged from its corruptions. 
Nothing less ought reasonably to satisfy those who 
believe; nothing more can fairly be demanded by 
those who doubt; but thus much may be asked ii 
the interest of all. There is no ‘ presumption ’ ii 
giving to the world conclusions soberly, seriously, 
and reverently formed, be those conclusions what 
they may. The best resting-place for ‘ faith,’ or hope, 
or comfort, will, after all, be found in allowing to the 
intellectual faculties with which God blessed us their 
widest influence and action over the whole field of | 
thought. By ‘ proving all things ’ we shall best be 
able to ‘ hold fast that which is good,’ and we may 
be fully assured that the Great verities which have 
stood the storms and shocks of agitated centuries 
will remain unshaken through coming ages.” 


nloyerx and the employed ; to parents and children ; | in this day of her trial. There is not a single wicked 
in _i,„ m it t that no man can 1 influence that is not consnirino- fnr W _ 


to all whom it concerns ; and 1 hold timing 

preach it thus without dealing with these things 
which relate to men in their secular relations, and 
which they are thinking about and acting about 
every day. And I cannot but feel that this byper- 
churchism is infidelity.— H. W. Beecher. 


SERVANTS AND SERVICE. 


in fluence tha t is not conspiring for her overthrow*. 
Do you hear with admiration of men that performed 
good deeds in days that are gone by? Do you 
listen entranced to accounts of what men achieved 
at former periods in the cause of patriotism ? Never 
was there such an opportunity for performing good 
was there such a time for achieving in 


Many of the domestic evils in America originate 
the fact, that, while society here is professedly based 
on new principles, which ought to make social life in 
every respect different from the life of the Old World, 
yet these principles have never been so thought out 
and applied as to give consistency and_ harmony to 
our daily relations. America starts with a political 
organization based on a declaration of the primitive 
freedom and equality of all men. Every human be¬ 
ing, according to this principle, stands on the sar’'' 
natural level with every other, and has the sat 
chance to rise according to the degree of power 
capacity given by the Creator. All our civil instil 
tions are designed to preserve this equality, as far 
possible, from generation to generation: there is no 
entailed property, there are no hereditary titles, no 
monopolies, no privileged classes—all are to be 
free to rise and fall as the waves of the sea. 

The condition of domestic service, however, still 
retains about it something of the influences from feu¬ 
dal times, and from the near presence of slavery in 
neighboring States. All English literature, all the 
literature of the world, describes domestic service in 
the old feudal spirit and with the old feudal lan¬ 
guage, which regarded the master as belonging to a 
privileged class and the servant to an inferior one. 
There is not a play, not a poem, not a novel, not a 
history, that does not present this view. The mas¬ 
ter’s rights, like the rights of kings, were supposed to 
rest in his being born in a superior rank. The good 
servant was one who, from childhood, had learned 
“ to order himself lowly and reverently to all his 
betters.” When New England brought to _ these 
shores the theory of democracy, she brought, in the 
persons of the first pilgrims, the habits of thought 
and of action formed in aristocratic communities. 
Winthrop’s Journal, and all the old records of the 
earlier colonists, show households where masters and 
mistresses stood on the “ right divine ” of the privil¬ 
eged classes, however they might have risen up 
against authorities themselves. 

The first consequence of this state of things vs 
universal rejection of domestic service in all classes 
of American-born society. For a generation or two, 
there was indeed a sort of interchange of family 
strength—sons and daughters engaging in the service 
of neighboring families, in default of a sufficient 
working-force of their own, but always on conditions 
of strict equality. The assistant was to share the 
table, the family sitting-room, and every honor and 


_ as to make these conditions of close intimacy with 
more uncultured neighbors disagreeable, they had to 
choose between such intimacies and the performance 
of their own domestic toil. No wages could induce 
a son or daughter of New England to take the condi¬ 
tion of a servant on terms which they thought ap¬ 
plicable to that of a slave. The slightest hint of a 
separate table was resented as an insult; not to en¬ 
ter the front door, and not to sit in the front parlor 
on state-occasions, was bitterly commented on as a 
personal indignity. 


rr r i ln „T W . biob some are P laci pg it in opposition to The well-taught, self-respecting daughters of farm- 
Holy Writ. We believe that it is the duty of every ers, the class most valuable in domestic service, 
Roip.nHfip. Rfnrlpnf tn mtroQf.'nata * gradually retired from it. They preferred any other 


employment, however laborious. Beyond all doubt, 
the labors of a well-regulated family are more 
healthy; more cheerful, more interesting, because less 
monotonous, than the mechanical toils of a factory ; 
yet the girls of New England, with one consent, pre¬ 
ferred the factory, and left the whole business of 
domestic service to a foreign population ; and they 
did it mainly because they would not take positions 
in families as an inferior laboring class by the side 
of others of their own age who assumed as their pre¬ 
rogative to live without labor. 

“ I can’t let you have one of my daughters,” said 
an energetic matron to her neighbor, from the city, 
who was seeking for a servant in her Summer vaca¬ 
tion : “ if you had’nt daughters of your own, maybe 
I would ; but my girls a’n’t going to work so that 
your girls may live in idleness.” 

T in vain to offer money. “We don’t need 
your money, ma’am, we can support ourselves in 
other ways; my girls can braid straw, and bind 

ahnAia hnt tViP.v crmnor hft slaves tn ” 


RED-HAIRED NEGROES. 


Many persons do not hesitate to measure the truth 
and purity of Christian teaching and Christian 
Churches by the standard of peace. And you shall 
hear even the frequenters of gambling-dens and grog-1 
shops—men who have not darkened the doors of 


God’s temples for years, and who lay no sort of claim 
tn piety—expatiating on the beauty of peace, and 


Np piety'—expatiating VPIIIHippHPM 
we eping lest the cause of Christ shall suffer from dis¬ 
turbance. Go, behold these men, whose god is 
mo ney, and whose principles are the five loaves and 
tw0 fishes, and hear them lament and bewail the 
defection of the Christian ministry, and hear them 
read to them lessons about their duty, saying, “You 
8ra called to preach a gospel of peace, an d you ought 
to preach that, as your Master preached it.” Hear 
them denounce men as stirring up conflicts in the 
community because they preach conscience, and duty, 
8 nd rectitude, and honesty. There are, alas! too 
inany priests and ministers who endorse them; who 
feel that it is their duty as teachers to take every¬ 
thing out of the Church that belongs tq civil and 
national affairs ; and who seem to have idea that 
nothing should be brought into the^ pulpit which does 
not belong to the Sabbath, to man’s spiritual nature, 
0 r to the future life—those influences tflat fashion 
bim in the school, and mould him in the street, and 
surround him in society being left out of tpe account, 

- is their duty as Christian teael^rs is con- 
Why, what would be the powev of God in 
stilling tumults, if he could only still tfic^e that ex¬ 
isted in wells and cisterns, and could »,ot do any¬ 
thing with the sea and the ocean? Yqt here are 
men who preach a gospel to pools, to reservoirs, to 
Churches sequestered, but have no gospel to preach 
on that wide expanse of human society wjjere winds 
rage and storms cast up mire and dirt. I believe the 
minister is sent to preach the gospel to the world—to 
private men and public men; to lawyers and| 


A correspondent of the Christian Mirror writes to 
the Editor: 

“ You may remember that during the past Summer, 

red-haired negro was seen in our streets, a phe¬ 
nomenon which excited very general remark, it be¬ 
ing the impression that negro tribes are always dark- 

'■Pure negroes are always black-haired. But there 

1 a few tribes of negroloid people living along the 
southern border of the Great African Desert, amongst 
whom red and auburn hair is not unfrequently 
There is indeed one tribe, whose name I do not 
recall, living in Senegambia, the predominant color 
of whose hair is red; any other color being excep¬ 
tional. 

“ This is due in all cases to an intermixture of the 
Ethiopian with either Celtic or Gothic blood. The 
red-haired nations all originated in high northern 
Europe and Asia. Some of these rufous peoples, at a 
very remote period, in their wanderings by land and 
sea,_ by wars and emigrations, reached the north of 
Africa, where they amalgamated with the native pop¬ 
ulation, constituting in part the Numidians of the 
Romans, and the Berbers, Tuariks, etc., of the modern j 
geographers. Propelled by the Arabic conquests,] 
they moved southward and westward, and traces of 
them are seen to this day, as above noted, on the 
Senegal and the Gambia. 

. “ These hybrid tribes cannot be enslaved, and hence 
rarely does a red-haired negro ever get to this coun¬ 
try. The complexion of these amalgamated people 
gives but little evidence of their commixture of 
blood; the loDg period of their stay in Africa having 
tanned them to a negroloid depth of color; but the 
color of the hair is an unmistakable indication. 

“ In Barbary, amongst the mountains, the foreign 
element above referred to may still be found in a 
comparatively pure state. Thus the Gomera in Mo¬ 
rocco speak a Celtic dialect, which is partly intelligi¬ 
ble to Welsh seamen. Scattered all over the Bar¬ 
bary country are found those peculiar Celtic monu¬ 
ments, cairns, barrows, and cromlechs. The word 
Gomera, also, is from an Asiatic word, Gomed, which 
means ox. The Gomera are oxherds or neatherds. 

“ It is probable, therefore, that the red-haired negro 
in question belonged to some of the mongrel Sene- 
gambian tribes ; that is to say, if his hair were really 
red, it being doubtful in these days w hat the real 
color of a man’s hair is, and there being a particular 
rage for red hair just at this time amongst the French, 
who set the fashion for the world. A thorough-bred 
red-haired negro must indeed be a phenomenon.” 


tution. Mrs.Tlumb is a 
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deeds; 


the cause of patriotism, as God has given you. And 
be worthy of the day in which you live. Be worthy 
of the government which you have honored. Be 
worthy of the fathers that have given you your name. 
Be worthy of the glory of onr past history. Transmit 
to the future of this land, undissevered, fairer for the 
strifes which it has gone through, and worn bright 
as armor long used in battle by the concussions of 
which it has been the scene. Do these things, and 
your name shall be engraven on the imperishable 
columns of this commonwealth of liberty.— H. W. 
Beecher. Sermon, Oct. 2. 


[FROM THE GERMAN.] 


I knocked in vain at the rich man’s door; 
A farthing is all he gives to the poor. 
Gently X tapped at Affection’s gate: 

Ten others were wooing; I was too late. 


MACK AY AND SAL A. 


The Daily News has far outstnipped'any or all of 
the London journals in the trustworthiness and com¬ 
pleteness of its correspondence on affairs in the Uni¬ 
ted States, and it has won for itself an especially high 
character in this regard, from the fact that two well- 
known correspondents of other London journals have 
supplied a steady contrast to the News’ reports, in a 
succession of statements which have been proven to 
be in a great measure valueless, from the haste with 
which they were penned, and the unscrupulonsness 
with which they were presented to the public. The 
correspondents we refer to in this uncomplimentary 
way are men of some literary repute. Dr. Charles 
Mackay, of the London Times, although he has led a 
rather peripatetic career in literature; although he 
has started half a dozen journals or magazines in half | 
a dozen different places and failed as many times, 
was supposed to be a man of sufficient principle, and 
firmness of character, to be an impartial observer 
and a faithful recorder. We doubt if he has proved 
to be either. The infelicities of his predictions are at 
times absolutely ridiculous, and the commercial read¬ 
ers of the Times can only have relied on them at the 
risk of every day losing heavy stakes. We do not 
refer so much to Mackay’s stories about the war 
itself, and what would or what could not happen at 
the battle-field at a particular point, and at a partic¬ 
ular juncture. We refer to the general tone of the 
correspondence, which has been that of habitual dis¬ 
paragement of every person and thing connected with 
the government of tbe United States. His pictures of 
the financial condition of affairs have been, so far as 
they were intelligible, mere rehashes of what has 
appeared in the New York News, which is notoriously 
written to the order of Mr. Benjamin of Richmond. 
There has been, on Mackay’s part, an utter sinking of 
that self-assertion and self-respect which a special 
correspondent, to be of any value, must possess 
eminent degree. Tlftre is a story of Mackay’s en t ,, 
ment with the Times which fully illustrates his posi¬ 
tion. Delane, the managing editor of the Times, it is 
said, after Russell had announced his intention to 
return home, spoke casually to Mr. Thackeray one 
day at the Reform Club on the subject of pointing 
out some sort of a successor to Mr. Russell. Mr. 
Thackeray asked if Mr. Delane desired to have a man 
of similar independence and force of character as the 
retiring correspondent. To which Mr. Delane replied 
that it was immaterial; that, if anything beyond some 
literary capacity could be bargained for, it would be 
well to have some one who would take his cue from 
the paper. Consult its tone carefully, and write up to 
that tone as obsequiously as possible, no matter what 
he might see or hear in America. “ I have found 
yonr man! ” exclaimed Thackeray—“ the very mau 
you want—ready' to take any cue you give, supple as 
an eel when he is required to bend himself to circum¬ 
stances, and, in short, the very ideal of a correspon¬ 
dent whose personal identity shall be effectually lost 
in tile paper he serves.” Delane at once took the 
hint. “ Robin Goodfellow ” had proved a failure. 
Mackay was out of employment, and his services 
werffreadily secured at a moderate prioe. 

Of the same order of correspondents as the Times’ 
agent, is Mr. Sala of the London Telegraph ; the dif¬ 
ference between them being that the latter has more 
rope thrown to him by his employers. He has to keep 
his cue, no doubt—which is to abuse the Yankees, 
with unsparing hand. But he is not bound to do it 
after the ponderous fashion of a Times editorial. He 
is to invent juicy stories—pry into the kitchens of Cab¬ 
inet Ministers—worm himself into ladies’ boudoirs— 
hob-nob with scullery maids—and serve up generally 
as piquant a dish as the materials thus placed at his 
disposal will allow. We notice, among other duties, 


My Christian brethren, I have made these remarks 
to you to-night because you are called as citizens to 
go down, at this time, and for weeks sequent, into 
the great arena of conflict. You are to labor, and I 
am to labor, and every good citizen is to labor. 
There will be much that will surprise you, much that 
will provoke you, and much, perhaps, that will! 
disgust you; but let no man feel that, because 
the task is a disagreeable one, he has a right to 
chooose whether he will accept it or reject it. You 
have no such right. You must go into the conflict, 
and you must do it with a sense of accountability to 
Almighty God. You never lived in an age—I think 
no man ever did—when so much depended on the I 
few ensuing weeks as now. I regard the destiny of 
this nation as pivoting on the election of November. 
And I feel as though every Christian tongue in this 
land should speak, and as though every true and 
honest heart in this land should energize itself in 
behalf of all that is dear t0 liberty v all that is dear 
to humanity, and aU that is dear to Christianity 
itself. You are to choose between day and night. 
From the morning comes brighter day and better 
promise: the night opens into deeper gloom and ! 
mountains of darkness. On which side will you be 
found ? You have chosen, or you would not be here. 

I am hopeful of the results: perhaps too hopeful; 
but I think not. And when once the coming election 
is passed, and the cause of the government is vindi¬ 
cated, and that much-abused and good man is seated 
again in the Presidential chair—a man that has gone 
through seas of difficulty with less sympathy than 
any man that ever lived; a man that has been aalled 
to achieve more difficult tasks, with less law, with 
fewer precedents, and with less help, than any man 


denounce them as a low, cunning, sneaking race, pan¬ 
dering to Yankee prejudices for pure love of gain, 
and at heart despising Republican institutions, while 
avowedly takrag part with the dominant party. When 
his pot-house and scullery anecdotes give out—when 
his inventive genius gives way, and there remains 
neither original blackguardism nor piquant smut to 
illuminate his letters—he then falls foul of some 
respectable individual and besmears him with dirt. 
His latest victim in this regard is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who, because he has received some consider¬ 
ation as a distinguished Eoglish professor from 
men of letters in this country, is set upon by this 
Sala as if the Professor had come here to sell his 
country for a Harvard diploma or a public dinner. 
Contrasting himself with Professor Smith, says Sala: 
“ My destiny is different, and I have still the firm and 
constant mind, God willing, to play the part I deem 
an honest-one, and see this show out to the end.”— 
Scottish American. 


An Authentic Portrait of Toossaint.—M r. Jacob 
Snider, Jr., an excellent citizen of Philadelphia, and 1 


that ever lived; a man that has been as unwearied 
and patient, and honest and true to his own con¬ 
victions of duty, as any man that ever lived—when 
he again, better instructed by the last four years’ 
schooling through which he has passed, is seated as 
Chief Magistrate of this nation for four years more, 
which are to be the formative period of our newiy- 
created history, I shall feel as though we had ad¬ 
vanced one cycle nearer the milienial day. [A 

Voice—Amen.] 

Into this conflict go, then, young men. There is not 
one of you that in tbe judgment-day can hold up 


Republican Abolitionist of the blackest and noblest 
kind, has presented to the Washington Wilks Testi¬ 
monial Fund a portrait of Toussaint L’Overture, 
which possesses a really intrinsic interest. He ob¬ 
tained it from Mr. Bigelow, United States Consul at 
Paris, in exchange for a portrait of Washington. 
Mr. Bigelow bought it in aD old curiosity-shop in that 
city; but farther than this its history is unknown. 
But it bears marks of having been taken from the 
life—probably while the patriot chief was immured 
in a French prison. Toussaint is dressed in the uni¬ 
form of a Hay tien general, and his features are of 
the genuine negro type, setting forever at rest the 
still-disputed question whether he wag a man of 
mixed blood. On the back of tie frame there are 
wax impressions of three seals, one bearing his own 
effigy, while the second is the seaj. of the Republic, 
and the third is evidently his own private seal. The | 
portrait is unquestionably an original, and as s 

mento of the great African leader is worth far_ 

than its intrinsic value. Curiously enough, the name 
is spelt in the Hayden patois; and, as I said before, 
the face is unmistakably that of a pure African. I 
wish some American historical society or New Eng¬ 
land Abolitionist would make a bid for it. The pro¬ 
ceeds will go to the fund now being raised for the bene- 
fit of poor Mr. Wjjks’s famil y.—London Cor. Inde¬ 
pendent. 
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Mrs. Plumb’s Gymnasium.— On Fourteenth street 
very near to where the great Fair is#ow in progress’ 
through one door east of Sixth Avenue, is the house 
of Mrs. Plumb, in the rear of which is a large hall 
used as a gymnasium. We are careful to mention 
the spot, for we trust this brief notice will lead some 
of our city readers to visit it and judge of it for them¬ 
selves. We speak of this gymnasium to our friends 
with some enthusiasm, since we regard the excellent 


lady in charge of it, as truly a benefactor to the chil¬ 
dren and youth of our city, in introducing here a sys-. 
stem of exercise first taught by Dr. Dio Lewis, of 
Boston, and popularly known as the Light Gymnas¬ 
tics. The peculiarity of this system is, the 
is by means of light weights, or no weights .. iu - 
stead _ of the heavy dumb-bells, and the severe feats I 
of lifting, and climbing, and swinging, by which chil¬ 
dren often strained their little muscles, and did them¬ 
selves far more harm than good. Instead of that the 
children here are put through a course of exercises 
which, without straining, developes the arms and 
chest, expands the lungs, and sends a healthful glow 
through the whole frame. We can testify from ob-j 
servation of a child in our own family to the excellent I 
effect in developing the figure and promoting the 
health. So much impressed have we been with the 
superiority of this method, that we should be glad to 
make it known yet more extensively. Parents who 
see their little ones drooping for want of air and ex¬ 
ercise, which it is so difficult to obtain in a great city, 
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